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ere we go again! 

That up-beat tone is belied by the reality of this word being written 
inthe mid-summer heat and humidity that only the middle section of the 
country can generate. 

And yet...here we go again! Like the mailman of old, neither rain, 
nor sleet, nor cold, nor the heat of the day can deflect us from the task 
set before us. 

Well, not quite. 

The first few days...or weeks...of the school year frequently have 
anasty flaw in their character when one considers the weather. So with 
climate possibly working against us as well as the merciless require- 
ments of starting a new school year with many new faces before us, 
what hope has an editor that the stuff within these pages will be read 
within any reasonable space, that being defined as between now and the 
next issue’s appearance. Yet hope springs eternal together with all the 
other cliches one can muster with that hope resting solidly on the 
persuasion that you won’t want to miss the wisdom and insights and 
downright practical help our authors have created for you. 

Take for example Joseph Mannion’s appropriate effort on helping 
the teacher get off to a good start or Fran Hardy’s tips on how to use 
creative dramatics as a delightful way for your children to learn. Marian 
Baden’s highly practical article on “Folk-abulary” (we’ Il let her explain 
what she means by that) will inspire some more creative teaching ideas. 
Then there’s Paul Vasconcellos’ counsel on working with the families 
of the children entrusted to your care. What could be more timely in this 
day when “family values” has become just another term in the game of 
political football? Paul is much more substantive. 

With tongue in cheek at times, Michael Kramer lets you in on his 
experiences in teaching English in the upper grades, Nice style, by the 
way. 

Or then there’s Jonathan Laabs who alerts us to the latest in 
emerging technologies and their impact on educational practice. Gary 
Norton tells us how his faculty works together on curriculum develop- 
ment, illuminating not only the benefits of a team approach but also an 
expansion of our professional vision and responsibilities. 

Finally, as on-going short (one page) features, Jon Anderson dips 
into history of Lutheran education with interesting quotations and 
vignettes, while Fred Boos will offer on-going tips for the teaching of 
mathematics. 

Put this issue right next to your easy chair for some stimulating 
reading. Above all, God bless you in your labors this new year!-++ 
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Wayne Lucht 


One Step Forward, One Step Back 


Siiee having acataractremoved and alens implanted last May, I look 
upon the gift of sight as just that: a gift. After the surgery, I also realized 
[had lost all bragging rights since the process was virtually pain-free, 
very short in length, and patient-friendly in all respects. From the time 
we entered the clinic till we left totaled 2 1/2 hours. And the results 
were, and are, dramatic. 

The experience, however, reinforced several other latent beliefs 
among which is a renewed awareness that an editor needs to be both 
near-sighted and far-sighted in ways other than the merely physical. 

As this is being written, the editorial task before us is how to fit the 
wonderful articles we have in store for you into cohesive wholes per 
given issue, We know that two of these issues, the second and the 
fourth, have built-in constraints. Seward’s 100th anniversary is the 
inspiration for the theme of “Lutheran Schools in the 21st Century.” 
‘The March/April 1995 issue will be organized around the ministry of 
Directors of Christian Education and the TEAM department of the 
Lutheran Education Association. 

Nevertheless, reviewing the titles and making judicious judg- 
ments as to their placement require us to make estimates about the mix 
of the “practical” and the “theoretical” which may also be described as 
the “near-sighted” and the “far-sighted.” Lutheran educators have long 
known both of these variables to be part of daily routine and not 
antithetical at all. Unless the nitty-gritty of daily experience is prac- 
ticed within the context of good theology, the very basis of Lutheran 
education in its various forms is threatened. 

Yeteven among the editor’s valued counselors are those who urge 
us on to emphasize one or the other. “Make it classroom-oriented or 
you’ ll lose your readership,” sings one section of the chorus. 

“Be Lutheran in your orientation or you lose the very reason for 
your existence,” sounds from the other section. 

And so as always when confronted with matters of principle, we 
place ourselves, firmly and intentionally, smack dab in the middle. 
That’s where the traffic is heaviest, we find. 
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But that’s also very Lutheran, isn’t it? We are inheritors of a tradition that elevates 
tensions to honored status: Law/Gospel, Sinner/Saint, Kingdoms of the Left/Right Hand. 
Whatare these, after all, but tensions that must be honored, coped with, and lived through even 
at the price of pain and some anguish? 

Yetit is difficult to escape the impression that our readership tends to divide, roughly, into 
those who seek out the practical at all costs and those, a much smaller minority we fear, who 
Jook to the broader-contextarticles for sustenance. Perhaps this latter group is well represented 
inthe comment of aretired colleague who wrote, “Iread the journal from cover to cover....now 
that I have the time for it!” 

Whatis the best counsel? Perhaps the cautionary word, whether it will do any good or not, 
is to not give all your attention to the “how-to” articles either in this journal or in others. Of 
course they’re valuable, but after reading them take a “step back” to ask how it or they all fit 
into the larger frame. 

Perhaps that step back will be exactly what you need after a day of stepping forward given 
over to solving problems and crises that wear out both body and soul. 

A step forward. 

A step back.*+ 





New Christmas Video Available From Wheat Ridge 
Ministries 
“This delightful video tells the old familiar Christmas story in a creative, engaging and 
heartwarming way for Christmas lovers of all ages.” 
Dr. Mel Kieschnick of Carlsbad, Calif., offers this mini-review of “Good News to Every 
Home,” the latest video offering from Wheat Ridge Ministries. Kieschnick is an area 
representative for Wheat Ridge. 


The 14-minute video is an adaptation of a work formerly released as a filmstrip and 
record, updated for today’s audience. It tells the Christmas story using children’s artwork 
submitted to Wheat Ridge. 

All congregations and schools ordering Christmas Seals materials for the 1994 Wheat 
Ridge Christmas Seals program will receive a complimentary copy of the video. It is also 
available for $19.95 from Wheat Ridge. Families and individuals will want to add it to their 
home video libraries. 

To order your copy of “Good News to Every Home,” send $19.95 to Wheat Ridge Ministries, 


104 §, Michigan Avenue, Suite 610, Chicago, III. 60603-5904. Or call (800) 762-6748 for 
further information 
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Stress Remedies for a Nouveau Teach 


INTRODUCTION 
66 

his is the final week of school. I really believed at one point that I would not live through 
this experience. It has been a very stressful, terrifying, rewarding and joyous experience. I’ve 
hated it, loved it, regretted it. At times I question whether or not I really want to do this. Do 
[really enjoy it? I’m relieved to realize that I don’t have to do it. I wonder what God has in 
mind for me.” 

So were the comments echoed by Angela as she completed her first semester of teaching. 

Do her words reverberate with a distinct familiarity? Have we journeyed along the same 
road? Isn’t it true that inquiries regarding our first year of teaching generally unleash a flood 
of anecdotes and war stories that rush back with as much vividness and clarity as though they 
occurred just yesterday? 

But how many veteran teachers would elect to revisit those thrilling days of yesteryear 
and return to their first days of teaching? If they could return with their present level of 
instructional expertise, perhaps. Chances are, however, harking back to days that seemed 
interminable, a profusion of late nights with little sleep, panic brought on when the inability 
to write creative lessons generated eerie visions of what would unfold the next day in class, 
few seasoned veterans would want to hop into the nearest time machine for a jaunt back 
through memory lane. 

With a multiplicity of classroom tasks to master simultaneously, and often an additional 
Sunday stint as either organist, choir director, Sunday school teacher, choir member or all of 
the above, it took every reserve of physical strength to avoid succumbing to the debilitating 
effects of the first teaching year’s high stress environment. 

With the passage of time, the successful conquest of a learning curve as steep as the 
Matterhorn and a constant dose of trial and error, year one merged into years two and three. 





Dr. Joseph Mannion is on the faculty at Concordia College, Portland, Oregon. 
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A metamorphosis took place. By the grace 
of God, the “nouveau teach” had been 
transformed into a veteran, effective in the 
classroom and adept at juggling the myriad 
demands of both a professional and family 
fife. And once the elysian fields of suc- 
cessful, rewarding teaching had been at- 
tained, little thought was given to those 
particulars that at one time had created 
such havoc during that now immortalized 
first year of teaching. 

What were those elements, peculiar 
to the profession of teaching, that literally 
became the roots of all anguish and worry 
during those initial teaching experiences? 
Exactly what was it that stressed the new 
teacher? 

The contention is made in this article 
that key stressors experienced by the first 
year teacher are more similar to those 
encountered by student (i.e., preservice) 
teachers than those faced by more experi- 
enced educators. To both the preservice 
and first year instructor, teaching is still a 
new adventure, a journey into the un- 
known where neither has much classroom 
experience to rely on for guidance. 


FINDING THE ENEMY 

Combatting the enemy is most successful 
when one knows who that adversary is. So 
who is the antagonist? What are the chief 
stressors experienced by educators just 
entering the profession? 

Despite a paucity of literature regard- 
ing preservice stress and anxiety, studies 
conducted provide an adequate, research- 
based list of key stressors. The brief re- 
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view that follows summarizes these find- 
ings. 

Pioneer investigators Travers, 
Rabinowitz, and Nemovicher (1950) found 
that student teachers were most anxious 
over the dual problems of classroom disci- 
pline and the desire to be liked by their 
pupils. Ten years would elapse before 
Anderson (1960) found that educators in 
his sample frequently identified fears about 
their ability to affect learning and main- 
tain appropriate classroom control. Then 
in 1967, Petrusich’s literature review con- 
cerning stress in student teaching led him 
to conclude that stress for teacher initiates 
was due largely to two fears: fear of an 
inability to gain control of classes, and 
fear of an inability to gain emotional sup- 
port from pupils (p. 215). 

Although she did not conduct a re- 
search study aimed specifically at identi- 
fying new teacher stressors per se, Fuller 
(1969) hypothesized a “developmental 
conceptualization” of teacher concerns. 
Fuller proposed that teachers entering the 
profession concerned themselves prima- 
rily with survival skills. She defined these 
as 

Concerns about one’s adequacy and 

survival as ateacher, about class con- 

trol, about being liked by pupils, about 
supervisor’s opinions, about being 
observed, evaluated, praised, and 

failed. (p. 37). 


Three additional studies conducted 
between 1967 and 1973 led researchers to 
the conclusion that the most important 
variable in the initial teaching experience 
was the relationship between new teach- 
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ers and their mentors (81,168). A positive 
relationship here would greatly reduce 
preservice anxieties. Conversely, a nega- 
tive one would more than likely increase 
stress levels of the new teacher. 

Sullivan (1979) found that new teacher 
anxieties stemmed from concerns which 
focused on pupil-teacher interactions such 
as discipline, motivating slow students, 
and not having enough time to help each 
child as much as needed. 

Womack (1982) asked preservice 
teachers to write suggestions that might be 
helpful for future teachers about to em- 
bark upon their practicum. From theircom- 
ments, Womack identified a list of anxiety 
producing stressors for preservice teach- 
ers that included discipline, relationships 
with supervisors, and time management. 

Interviewing student teachers and 
inservice classroom teachers to determine 
stress-related factors for university stu- 
dents during student teaching, Abernethy, 
Manera and Wright (1985) determined 
that preservice teachers ranked classroom 
discipline, unmotivated students, and time 
management as the three most stress-pro- 
ducing factors during the student teaching 
experience (p. 361). 

Hart (1987) reported from data 
gleaned ina survey of 42 student teachers 
that class control and discipline were the 
most frequently reported anxiety-produc- 
ing situations (p. 16). And in their exten- 
sive review of the Education Index since 
1950, Morris and Morris (1980) were able 
to identify four major areas cited as re- 
sponsible for causing stress in student 


teaching. These were: student behavior, 
relationships with supervisors, self-ad- 
equacy (i.e., Can I really be an effective 
teacher?), and learner achievement (i.c., 
helping pupils be successful in mastering 
knowledge). 

In sum, research conducted over the 
past 45 years with preservice teachers 
highlights four key areas as the chief cul- 
prits in causing stress for teachers entering 
the profession: 1) classroom management 
(specifically, disciplining and motivating 
students); 2) time management; 3) rela- 
tionships with administration, faculty, and 
students; and 4) self-adequacy (feeling 
capable as a teacher). 

These studies indicate that the initial 
and most commonly occurring stressors 
are managerial and relational in nature. 
New teachers enter the educational arena 
asking two critical questions: How do I 
manage the myriad tasks of teaching, and 
how do I foster positive relations with my 
students, fellow teachers and administra- 
tion? Providing timely, practical answers 
to these questions allow veteran instruc- 
tors and principals to provide the most 
effective support for the teacher just enter- 
ing the profession. 


REDUCING THE STRESS OF THE NOUVEAU 
TEACH 

Now that the stressors have been identi- 
fied, how can they be reduced? What spe- 
cific approaches have been suggested to 
prevent stress levels from reaching those 
proportions that might, at the very least, 
threaten the physical and emotional! well- 
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peing of the new teacher or, at most, eclipse 
q promising career? 

Braun (1977) promoted the Circle 
session which utilized the concept of group 
dynamics and counseling, to provide new 
teachers with a structure to process the 
thoughts, feelings, fears, and behaviors 
that occur during their initial teaching 
experience. With this method, novice 
teachers are gathered into small groups to 
share instructional and management con- 
cerns as well as those positive incidents 
resulting from their experiences in the 
classroom. Braun’s work with this tech- 
nique has led him to conclude that “Group 
support and potential solutions that are 
generated are most effective in changing 
distressful situations into productive, 
meaningful learning experiences (p. 6). 

Haipt (1980) echoed Braun’s strat- 
egy noting that meetings between mentors 
and new teachers provided a perfect sup- 
port group where the anxieties and stresses 
of teaching could be naturally and effec- 
tively relieved (p.3). In similar fashion, 
Mungo (1981) believed that the develop- 
ment of such support strategies during 
student teaching could become even more 
beneficial if these same tactics were effec- 
tively carried over to full-time teaching at 
the inservice level, especially during the 
first year of teaching. 

Kaunitz et. al. (1986) discovered that 
providing preservice teachers with a fo- 
tum in which to discuss their stressors was 
quite therapeutic. In interviews with 
preservice teachers, these researchers were 
parley to such comments as “It feels good 
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to get this off my chest,” and “I never 
realized how stressful this experience was 
(p. 179).” 

Bradley (1984) was the first to em- 
phasize the importance of the mentor 
teacher and supervisor in reducing the 
Stress of the initial teaching experience. 
Believing student teachers to be under 
“excessive stress,” Bradley asked those 
who work closest with these preservice 
educators (i.e., the building principal and 
mentor) to take specific actions to mini- 
mize stress. Bradley posited thatnew teach- 
ers would be exposed to far less stress if 
they knew precisely the expectations and 
parameters of their assignments. 

Gold’s (1985) study suggested that 
frequent communication and the schedul- 
ing of conferences between new teachers, 
their mentors and supervisors could have 
a significant impact on reducing student 
teacher stress levels throughout the initial 
teaching experience. 


A BLUEPRINT FOR STRESS REDUCTION 

So what is the remedy? Considering the 
research, is there a prescription for a stress- 
free initiation into the realm of teacherland? 
Unfortunately, there is no stress-free in- 
troduction to the family of teachers. But, 
as already suggested, there are ways of 
reducing the inevitable. Armed with an 
awareness of the particular stressors af- 
fecting beginning teachers as well as sug- 
gestions for remediation, specific proce- 
dures do exist from which inservice ad- 
ministrators and teachers can select to 
reduce the stress of teachers at the dawn of 
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their careers. What are these strategies, 
and can they be utilized in our Lutheran 
schools without heavy investments of ad- 
ditional time and finances? 

Studies cited earlier contained acom- 
mon strand: all emphasized a critical need 
for support and encouragement to prevent 
new teachers from falling victim to in- 
tense feelings of loneliness, isolation, even 
alienation. These feelings of “aloneness” 
are perhaps the greatest threat to the emo- 
tional well-being of the beginning teacher. 
An inability to talk, to share, to receive 
suggestions does nothing but multiply the 
crippling effects of stress. Listed below 
are only a few ways by which beginning 
teachers can be made to feel welcomed, 
accepted, and an integral part of your 
educational team. 

Be proactive, not reactive. Prevent 
loneliness and isolation early by creating a 
“welcome mat” consisting of common 
sense, low budget, low time-consuming 
activities. A “welcome aboard” letter from 
the administrator, department head, or fel- 
low teachers soon to be working with the 
initiate will give the impression there are 
fellow educators who care, are ready to 
provide friendship, and are obviously ex- 
cited thata new staff member is joining the 
faculty. 

Investing dollars fora few phone calls 
to alleviate any confusion or fears about 
moving arrangements, arrival, and start 
dates is also necessary. Such calls should 
include discussions about housing arrange- 
ments so this additional worry can be 
assuaged. If applicable and appropriate, 


have an interested faculty or staff member 
line up apartments for the new teacher to 
visit upon arrival. 

School representatives who will meet 
and greet the new teacher at the airport, 
train or bus station completes this first 
cycle. These seemingly trivial, simple ac- 
tivities are often forgotten or shunted 
onto the first available staff member. Care 
should be taken in all of these activities 
since they forge the foundation for the 
necessary human relations critical for the 
survival of the beginning teacher. 

A formal welcome to the school com- 
munity and the local congregation is an- 
other imperative. Do this with a bit of 
fanfare at such social gatherings as a fac- 
ulty or church potluck, a picnic or other 
such simple function. In this environment 
the new teacher senses acceptance, meets 
people, and begins to forge friendships 
with veterans whose advice and listening 
skills will soon prove invaluable. The 
Hawaiians call these kinds of activities 
making “Ohana,” or creating a feeling of 
belongingness. Thanks to the planning 
and concern exhibited so far, initial mes- 
sages received by the beginning teachers 
at your school are revealing they are part 
of an important team, and that their well- 
being and success are very important. 

Soon after the teacher’s arrival, an 
informal meeting with the principal be- 
come another mandatory element in the 
battle to ease stress. This meeting is a 
forum to show sincere personal and pro- 
fessional interest. After the usual personal 
inquiries, questions should evolve to in- 
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clude such items as the new teacher’s 
plans, teaching goals, and how they are 

oing to introduce students to the excite- 
ment of learning and joys of the Christian 
jife. Administrators should also ask if there 
are any particular details they can take 
care of to provide immediate help. Take 
this initial opportunity to encourage be- 
ginning teachers to share their idealism, 
excitement, and new ideas from their re- 
cent teacher-training program. Impress 
upon them that the faculty and administra- 
tion will value their questions and com- 
ments at all meetings. Finally, administra- 
tors should make certain to create and 
establish specific means of communica- 
tion so that calls for help can be discerned 
from normal inquiries. Walk that fine line 
between new teacher neglect and bother- 
some interference. 

This initial meeting is also the perfect 
time for administrators to make certain 
their new faculty members know precisely 
the expectations and parameters of their 
assignments. While this policy is true for 
all faculty and staff at any school, it is 
absolutely critical for first year instruc- 
tors. 

It is an excellent idea to assign a 
veteran teacher as mentor to your first 
year instructor. On larger staffs with deeper 
talent pools, there is no reason why 
mentoring cannot be handled by a small 
team of seasoned teachers. Whatever de- 
cision is made, it is absolutely crucial that 
the mentor or mentors possess a good 
sense of humor, a positive outlook on the 
profession of teaching, exhibit excellent 
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instructional skills, and are generally “up- 
beat.” Additionally, the mentor must be 
someone with the time and desire to serve 
in this important capacity. 

Mentors must concern themselves 
with the physical, social and professional 
well-being of the novice. They should 
demonstrate skills in, and be specifically 
prepared to help the new teacher cope with 
student discipline, time and stress man- 
agement, and interpersonal relationships. 
And while scheduled meetings between 
the new teacher and mentors may be help- 
ful, none should feel locked in to a specific 
schedule. The mentor and new teacher can 
meet informally when they feel the need. 
Rest assured that the principal, mentor and 
novice will know very quickly when such 
consultations are needed. 

And while a mentor is helpful for 
obvious reasons, it is significant to men- 
tion that their role is not so much for 
advice giving--although no educator would 
downplay the importance of that!--as it is 
to perform the role of trusted friend and 
confidant. 

One caveat in regard to the mentor. 
Do not assume that he or she can do it all 
for the beginning teacher. It is important 
that the entire faculty understand their role 
as asupport group. They also need to serve 
as an extended, professional family of 
sorts for the initiate, offering specific help 
and sympathetic words when necessary 
and pertinent. 

A debrief after the novitiate’s first 
full day of teaching is critical. Whether it 
is the mentor or the principal, someone 
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must act as an active listener. This confer- 
ence is not so much for troubleshooting; 
rather, its purpose is to provide a forum for 
the new teachers to pour out their scary, 
exciting, enjoyable and frustrating first- 
day moments with someone who has been 
there and knows precisely what the ini- 
tiates are talking about. 

As the school year unfolds, the ad- 
ministrator, mentor or mentors should 
continue periodic social contacts with the 
beginning teacher. These are not neces- 
sarily big affairs. A simple dinner, a pic- 
nic, asmall gathering at a teacher’s home, 
a setting where conversation can flow 
freely, easily, and the nouveau teach has 
an opportunity to unwind, feel secure, and 
cue fellow educators in to any special 
difficulties or exceptional joys. Opportu- 
nities for the nouveau teach to seek advice, 
ask questions, unburden, or simply share 
the joy and excitement of successes in the 
classroom are key elements of the stress 
reduction plan. 

Also, administrators and mentors need 
to take time for new teachers when they 
want to drop by the office after hours and 
simply talk. These will be some of the 
most constructive times; times when ad- 
vice and teaching techniques, perhaps not 
even formally solicited, are passed on from 
veteran to novice in the course of simple 
conversation. So be available, but walk 
that fine line between being overly solici- 
tous and totally aloof to the realities and 
needs of a first year teacher. 

With the new instructor completing a 
successful first year, don’t shut the system 
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down and drop the stress-relieving edifice 
just created. Continue! Above all, help 
new teachers maintain their idealism and 
enthusiasm for the profession. Carefully 
considering their skill level, perhaps ask 
the newly experienced veteran to become 
part of asupport team for the next nouveau 
teach. 

Can something as simple and inex- 
pensive as additional support and encour- 
agement from administrators and veteran 
teachers actually work to ease the stress of 
new teachers? Certainly! In addition to the 
research cited earlier, a recent study con- 
ducted by the author at Concordia Col- 
lege, Portland, illustrated that preservice 
teachers randomly assigned to support 
groups exhibited significantly less stress 
as measured by the Maslach Burnout In- 
ventory and Teaching Anxiety Scale dur- 
ing the course of their practicum than 
student teachers who were not assigned to 
such clusters. 


ConcLusions/SUMMARY 

Adapting to and mastering the daily rou- 
tines of effective classroom teaching take 
time and experience. The schoolhouse is 
one place the “Rome wasn’t built inaday” 
cliche’ is quite appropriate. Teachers and 
administrators with years of experience 
cannot legitimately expect those just en- 
tering the profession to attain with verve 
and aplomb the same degree of excellence 
and success already grasped by the sea- 
soned masters. Yet in many schools those 
unrealistic expectations are made, adding 
to the stress of the new teacher and con- 
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ributing perhaps to a not so justified dis- 
pointment by the administration in first 
ear performance. 

A great insensitivity is displayed and 
injustice done when a teacher initiation 
program instead utilizes the medieval rite 
of trial by combat. Here new teachers 
either stand on their own, or are literally 
driven from the profession under the yoke 
of stress and burnout. Such a sink or swim 
affair has no place in any school. Educa- 
tors have hopefully become more enlight- 
ened and have left the creed of Social 
Darwinism elsewhere. 

The most successful strategy for eas- 
ing the stress of teachers launching their 
careers is thus nothing exotic, nothing 
expensive, nothing more than what com- 
mon sense and our Christian ethics says it 
should be: it is the warm, compassionate 
touch of another human being--caring, 
supporting, and encouraging a ready but 
unsteady newcomer entering a most de- 
manding but eternally rewarding profes- 
sion. 
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Paul Vasconcellos 


Family Ministry in Lutheran 
Schools: 





Principles and Principals for 21 st Century Lutheran Schools 


Tra United Nations declared 1994 the U.N. International Year of the Family. This is most 

appropriate because the family exists at the heart of all societies. It is the first and most basic 
community to which every person belongs. There is nothing more fundamental to our vitality 
as a society and as a Church. It is fitting, then, that the U.N. has invited everyone, especially 
families, to deepen their understanding of family life, to identify matters important to the 
family’s well-being and to take action that will strengthen families. 

In anticipating this year of the family, toward the end of 1993 the U.S. Catholic Bishops 
issued a powerful, penetrating pastoral message to the families of the Church. It is entitled 
“Follow the Way of Love,” based on Eph. 5:2 - “Follow the way of love, even as Christ loved 
you.” The bishops’ message takes as a starting point the international year and its theme, 
“Family Resources and Responsibilities in a Changing World.” It invites families to examine 
the quality of their lives. It asks them to reflect on their strengths as well as their weakness, 
on their resources as well as their needs. 

The message shares with families a vision of their great calling that is rooted in Christ’s 
teaching and developed in the life of His believing community. It urges families to seek the 
healing, strength and meaning which Christ offers through His Church. It pledges the support 
of the Church so that families might recognize their resources and carry out their responsibili- 
ties in a changing world. 

It is in this spirit that we consider family ministry in the Lutheran Schools within an initial 
framework of five principles: 

1. The Lutheran school is an important and significant resource for families in the 

Church. 
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in Family Life Ministry. He maintains a practice in marriage and family therapy and is a 
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2. The ministry of the Lutheran school 
should be seen not just as a special- 
ized ministry to children but also ina 
broader sense as a ministry to fami- 
lies. 

3, The ministry of the Lutheran school 
should aim at strengthening families. 
4, The ministry to families of the 
Lutheran school should aim prima- 
rily at prevention of negative threats 
but not to the exclusion of a remedial 
ministry. 

5. The principal of the Lutheran school 
should see himself or herself as a 
leader in family life ministry. 


I. PRINCIPLE ONE: 

The Lutheran school is an important 
and significant resource for families in 
the Church. 

It seems to me that this principle receives 
agreat deal of support from the research of 
James S. Coleman and Thomas Hoffer 
(1987). Coleman indicates that “private 
schools represent an orientation that sees 
the school as an agent not of the society but 
of the family, with authority vested in loco 
parentis an extension of the parents will, 
but with greater resources” (pp. xxvi- 
xxvii). For the religiously organized 
school, however, the school is seen “not 
directly as an agent of the family but rather 
as an agent of the religious community of 
which the family isa part. The school is an 
institution of this community of which the 
family is a part. The school isan institution 
of this community of which the family is a 
part. The school is an institution of this 
community, the family is a part of the 
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community, and the child attends the school 
as a part of this functional community” (p. 
xxvii). Would this not be true of many, 
most or all of our Lutheran schools? 

With all the changes that have taken 
place in our society, families today have 
lost some of their significant resources 
such as the extended family, cohesive 
neighborhoods, and even the structure of 
the traditional nuclear family. Large 
amounts of time and energy are spent 
away from home, reducing the amount of 
time devoted to the family in the home, 
school, congregation or neighborhood. As 
Coleman comments, “In this context of 
social change, the school, as one of the few 
remaining institutional resources avail- 
able to parents, increases in importance” 
(In reference to school policy, then, 
Coleman states: “If the aim of school 
policy is not merely to make schools func- 
tion well, but to make it possible for par- 
ents, including those who constitute defi- 
cient families, to raise their children well, 
then policy must address the broader ques- 
tion of what parents need if they are to 
raise their children well, and how those 
needs may be met.” (p. 19) 

The school, therefore, needs to 
complement the family. This is why it is 
necessary to look at the ministry of the 
Lutheran school through “family eyes” as 
it were. The families of our society have 
changed and are continuing to change. So 
also must the roles and functions of the 
school change “if,” as Coleman says, “the 
school is to constitute an effective comple- 
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ment to the changing institutions of the 
family and the community.” (p. 27) 

These words of Coleman underscore 
the importance of the Lutheran school as a 
family resource. They also highlight the 
urgency of family ministry through the 
Lutheran school, especially given the in- 
creasing structural and functional defi- 
ciencies found in many of our families 
today. 


II. PrincieLe Two: 

The ministry of the Lutheran school 
should be seen not just as specialized 
ministry tochildren butalsoina broader 
sense as a ministry to families. 

This principle is certainly not innovative 
for Lutherans. It serves mostly as a re- 
minder. Whether we use the word “coop- 
eration” (“to act or operate jointly with 
another or others”) or “collaboration” (“to 
work or act jointly”), let us recall that 
Luther felt strongly about the need for the 
home, church and school to cooperate. 
Once again, it seems to me, that Coleman’s 
study (1987), which highlights the unique- 
ness and effectiveness of Catholic schools, 
is, at least, a modern testimony to that 
Lutheran philosophy of the collaboration 
of home, church and school. 

We are hearing more about collabo- 
ration today. Although it may not be in the 
Christian and Lutheran sense, collabora- 
tive efforts are being lifted up as an impor- 
tant modus operandi for schools relating 
to society. For example, Stone and 
Wehlage (1992), offer a conception of 
collaboration that includes parents and the 


private sector as well as human services, 
“The purpose of such collaboration,” they 
state, “is intended to focus on the need to 
rebuild the social fabric of families and 
communities. Schools are called upon to 
use parents, community organizations and 
the private sector to strengthen the educa- 
tional power of the institution” (p. 3), 
They admit that their proposal is complex 
and ambitious but, nevertheless, needed 
“because communities, families and 
schools have suffered an alarming decline 
as institution in recent decades.” (p. 3) 

Stone and Wehlange work with 
Coleman’s (1987) social capital theory 
but they extend it. They explore “how 
schools can collaborate with individuals 
and institutions in the community to pro- 
mote (1) parent participation in their 
children’s education; (2) linkages with 
business and industry that provide youth 
with apprentice-like experiences; and (3) 
collaboration with health, social services 
and non-profit community organizations. 
These three strategies are intended to help 
strengthen families and schools while es- 
tablishing a social contract that promotes 
national economic strength as well indi- 
vidual economic activity.” (p. 7) 

Stone and Wehlage refer to The 
School Development Program at Yale 
University, created by James Comer, as a 
concrete example of engaging parental 
participation. In this program “functional 
parental involvement means that parents 
participate in many school activities in- 
cluding instruction, classroom assistance, 
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overnance and attending adult education 
classes.” (p. 9) 

In another context, the famous 
Ackerman Institute For Family Therapy, 
inNew York City, is involved in a number 
of significantresearch and clinical projects 
including the “Family School Collabora- 
tion Project.” This program works with 
elementary and secondary schools to es- 
tablish partnerships to maximize children’s 
academic success and social-emotional 
development. School districts seek to work 
with the Project to initiate major school 
improvement restructuring efforts. The 
model fosters the creation of a collabora- 
tive school climate characterized by shared 
goals, mutual trust, regular communica- 
tion and cooperation in the interest of 
children. It emphasizes routinely involy- 
ing children, family members, and staff 
together in a wide variety of learning, 
planning, decision-making and problem- 
solving activities. 

With these illustrations of collabora- 
tion in mind, let us come back to think 
about the ministry of the Lutheran school. 
Think about your school in the light of this 
question: “How family-friendly is your 
school?” The reason for raising this ques- 
tion is that we begin to think about the 
ministry of the Lutheran school as a min- 
istry to families. Family ministry is a 
wholistic concept and ministry. Hence, 
family ministry is not tacking on this min- 
istry to everything else that goes on, an- 
other category of ministry operating along- 
side the “other” ministries. (That’s just the 
problem in some thinking about ministry 
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today.) Far from being the sinew and liga- 
ment that hold the entire Body of Christ 
together, the family has been reduced to 
the status of an arm or leg, to be set ina 
splint if broken, to be built up by a well- 
planned exercise program if healthy, to be 
admired because of its importance at all 
times--but after all, it is just one part of the 
body--in this culture or in this church or in 
this school or in this ministry. 

Would you agree that the biblical 
view is that the family is the overall unify- 
ing agent? Would you agree that from the 
Biblical perspective the family is God- 
ordained and central? Would you agree 
that the family is the microcosm for all of 
life? Now--if we were to agree with this, 
then what would this say of the role of 
family ministry and how it is conceptual- 
ized? What would this say about your 
understanding of your congregation and 
the “life of the parish” or your school and 
“the life of the school”? 

So, this is not talking, first of all, 
about jumping into a host of “more pro- 
grams” and “a frenzy of more activity”-- 
which may only cause the onset of 
“administrativitis” (i.e., inflammation of 
the administrative nervous system). The 
point is that we look at the ministry at our 
Lutheran schools through “family eyes.” 
Think about what your school would be 
like if you analyze it through “family 
eyes.” How would it be different? What 
would you do that you’re not doing now? 

What changes would you make? 

If you were to form a think-tank of 
cooperating faculty, parents and students, 
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representatives from the community and 
those involved in social services, it might 
be interesting to see what would happen if 
they were to look at the Lutheran school 
through “family eyes.” Think about fam- 
ily ministry and what a family-friendly 
school would be like in terms, for ex- 
ample, of SUPPORT, EDUCATION, and 
ENRICHMENT. What would be differ- 
ent; what would be going on in the life of 
the school? 

SUPPORT would include thinking 
about empathy, concrete help, nurturing 
toward independence (e.g., AA, Al-Non). 

EDUCATION would include think- 
ing about individual development, family 
formation and development, child care, 
parenting issues. 

ENRICHMENT:--sometimes hard to 
define, but basically it’s encouraging those 
on the wellness track toward greater 
wellness. It assumes that within each fam- 
ily and person there is untapped potential 
that can grow in an environment of relat- 
ing and working openly with others. 


IL. PRrincipte THREE: 
The ministry of the Lutheran school 
should aim at strengthening families. 
How do families succeed? Do we know? 
Yes. Thousands of successful families have 
been studied over the years. Through re- 
search we know what makes a strong 
family. We know the essential ingredients 
from which a “family strengths” model 
has been developed. 

First of all, what do we mean by 
family strengths? “Family strengths are 


those relationship patterns, interpersonal 
skills and competencies, and social and 
psychological characteristics which cre- 
ate a sense of positive family identity, 
promote satisfying and fulfilling interac- 
tion among family members, encourage 
the development of the potential of the 
family group and individual family mem- 
bers, and contribute to the family’s ability 
to deal effectively with stress and crisis.” 
(Stinnet, 1979) 

Secondly, what does a family 
strengths model look like? A family 
strengths model provides a framework for 
developing a family’s potential. The re- 
search shows that strong families share 
some important patterns that enable them 
to survive and to grow. These patterns are 
labeled “family strengths,” and six of the 
most important are: (1) commitment, (2) 
appreciation, (3) communication, (4) times 
together, (5) spiritual wellness, and (6) 
coping with stress, conflict and crises. 

Building family strengths is a combi- 
nation of education and counseling. Fami- 
lies often only need accurate information 
to handle certain situations. At other times 
families need to know ways to manage 
their feelings, thoughts, and actions. 

Brigman and Stinnett (1983) investi- 
gated the perceptions of family-life pro- 
fessionals concerning the effects of reli- 
gion on families and how churches can 
help strengthen families. The results indi- 
cate that in the perceptions of a national 
sample of family-life professionals, 
churches are viable institutions for 
strengthening families. Their potential was 
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also perceived significantly higher than 
their achievements to date. 

A number of characteristics of 
churches that are most effective as build- 
ers of family strengths were suggested in 
the study. The most effective churches 
will: 

1. Maintain a contemporary orienta- 

tion toward life and be flexible in 

dealing with people and their rela- 
tionships. 


2. Provide quality family-life educa- 
tion programs that include training in 
communication, parenting, prepara- 
tion for marriage, home and family 
management, and family leadership. 


3. Provide a variety of family-ori- 
ented activities. The results of this 
study indicate that virtually any 
church activities families share to- 
gether are beneficial to strengthening 
families. Family recreational activi- 
ties, dinners, family choirs, 
intergenerational study/share groups, 
etc. 


4. Provide counseling service by a 
qualified counselor. 


5. Encourage the application of posi- 
tive Christian principles to family 
life. Teaching faith, love, forgive- 
hess, grace, reconciliation, the care 
of God for His family, the divine 
worth of the human being, and illus- 
trating how these principles can be 
utilized in the family context may be 
the most beneficial single approach 
churches can take. 


6. Function as a sensitive support 
network for families. This is espe- 
cially important for divorced persons 
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and children of divorcing and di- 
vorced parents, single-parent fami- 
lies, step families, violent families, 
families experiencing unemployment 
or underemployment, or other fam- 
ily-related problems. 


7. Seek ministers who have the fol- 
lowing qualities: 


(a) sensitive and accepting of a 
wide variety of people; 


(b) have some basic family rela- 
tions training and skills; 


(c) are interested and capable of 
promoting basic Christian beliefs and 
practices that have been identified as 
helping strengthen families; and 


(d) will utilize resource persons 
for special family-oriented needs. 


This study has to do with churches. It 
easily generalizes, however, tothe church- 
school. 


IV. Principe Four: 

The ministry to families at the Luth- 
eran school should emphasize preven- 
tion, but not to the exclusion of a reme- 
dial ministry. 

It’s time to ask the questions more loudly, 
more frequently, and more seriously. Is it 
possible to cut down the flow of pathology 
which is making such heavy demands in 
terms of remedial services? As we think of 
ministry in the parish and the school, should 
we not be focusing our attention primarily 
on preventive services? Perhaps a state- 
ment of a youth counselor is insightful 
here. He states: “I’ve spent the last ten 
years fishing troubled youngsters out of 
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the river. Now I’m beginning to ask why 
they got into the river in the first place, and 
whether something might be done at the 
other end.” 

Yes, we have given a great deal of 
attention to remedial services but we have 
not matched this with preventive services, 
Following the medical model, we wait 
until families are in serious trouble before 
we offer any “intervention,” then, we move 
in with all our resources with the intention 
of reversing the destructive processes 
which have been alienating the family 
members from each other, often for years. 

We were able to justify this approach 
as long as families n trouble appeared to 
represent only a very small percentage of 
all families. But now the number of mal- 
functioning families has reached such pro- 
portions that a change in policy is urgently 
needed. The name of this policy is preven- 
tion. Others may call it “family wellness” 
or “skill building for families.” Whatever 
the description, it makes sense to go this 
way because of its long-term benefits. 

Whatis prevention? A dictionary defi- 
nition of the word “prevent” is as follows: 
“to keep from happening, as by some prior 
action.” 

When we look at the troubles which 
can afflict families and consider how they 
can be prevented, we find it can be done at 
three levels: 


1. Primary PRrevENTION: Berore It 
Haprens 

This is the best approach. It means using 
positive early intervention to enable the 


family to avoid the kinds of trouble that 
might otherwise be very damaging. For 
example, if husband and wifecould clearly 
understand and use, from their very first 
meeting, the principles of effective couple 
communication as it can now be taught, 
they would be able to avoid all kinds of 
misunderstandings from which other 
couples tend to suffer. In addition, they 
would naturally teach their children to use 
the same effective means of communica- 
tion. 


2. SECONDARY PREVENTION: BEFORE It 
Gets WorsE 

The situation is too late for primary inter- 
vention. The family members are already 
in trouble. A dysfunctional pattern has 
already developed but the situation has not 
reached crisis proportions. Secondary pre- 
vention is catching the trouble early, so 
that it does not reach serious proportions. 


3. TERTIARY PREVENTION: BEFORE I's 
Too LaTE 

This applies to a situation where the fam- 
ily is already in serious trouble. A major 
crisis has developed and there is real dan- 
ger of a break-up. At the eleventh hour the 
family may be directed to professional 
help and, after a period of time, the family 
system begins to function more positively. 
In tertiary prevention the family has re- 
ceived re-education to help ensure, if pos- 
sible, against a similar major crisis from 
reoccurring. 

The task of prevention, in its totality, in- 
cludes three components: 
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1. Learning more about families 
through study and research and 
spreading that information; 

2. Training family members in inter- 

personal competence; 

3. Changing the cultural environment 

to provide social supports for fami- 

lies. 

Here our churches and schools can be 
most assertive! Our churches and schools 
can participate and assist in all three of 
these components. All three of these com- 
ponents may well be included in that func- 
tion we identify as family ministry. 


V. PRINCIPLE FIvE: 

The principal of the Lutheran school 
should see himself or herself as a leader 
in family ministry. 

Principals themselves need to develop 
“family eyes” as they look at their school 
if they have not done so already. They 
need to take the leadership in assisting 
their faculty, staff, families of the school, 
and the constituency to look at the Luth- 
eran school through family eyes. They 
need to keep asking, and encourage others 
to keep asking, “How family-friendly is 
our school?” 

As professionals in the Church, we 
need to assist and suport one another to 
understand the value of families and the 
importance of family ministry, So we are 
committed and highly motivated emotion- 
ally to work for family wellness, family 
strengths. The place to begin, of course, is 
with one’s own marriage and family life. 
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As Church leaders today, we all need 
professional training in family studies, 
This training can help equip us to be more 
effective “family ministers” in the place 
where we are doing our ministry, 

Principals can lead in gathering the 
families of the school together to assess 
their own needs and to help develop an 
effective ministry to meet those needs. 

Principalscan help develop programs 
to facilitate families helping families, 

Principals can help develop programs 
to facilitate families helping families. 

Principals can also lead in connecting 
the school with community resources that 
offer assistance tofamilies in various needs. 

Principals can also designate an inter- 
ested and gifted faculty member to be 
specially trained in family life ministry 
and develop family life ministry at the 
school. 

We are all aware of the concern for 
the quality of family life among many in 
our nation. In many, if not most, churches 
there is a rising interest in giving high 
priority to the care of families and family 
ministries. More and more church leaders 
are speaking up for families, yet many of 
the churches are not supporting their words 
with actions. And what about the princi- 
pals of the Church School--be it elemen- 
tary, middle, or high school? Given the 
Status of our families in our society and 
our churches today, and as we are moving 
rapidly toward the 21st century, we must 
think about, plan for, initiate and support 
family ministry in Lutheran schools.+ 
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Jon K, Anderson 
Heritage of Lutheran Education 


In 1520 in his address to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation, Martin Luther wrote: 


“Above all, in schools of all kinds the chief and most common lesson should be the 
Scriptures, and for young boys the Gospel; and would to God each town had a girls’ school, 
in which girls might be taught the Gospel for an hour daily, either in German or Latin.” 
(Luther on Education by F.V.N. Painter; Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis; 1889 - p. 


138) 


Luther lived in a time and place where the religion of the ruler of the land was the 
established religion. The curriculum that was established for the state supported schools 
could contain religious instruction. Recognizing the value of Christian education for 
developing good citizens both of the earthly as well as the heavenly kingdoms, Luther became 
a strong advocate of schools that taught all subjects within the context of God’s word. 


The Reformer of the church was also a great reformer of education. He abhorred what 
the church schools of his day had become--self-serving institutions for the elite that 
substituted the religious philosophies of men for Scriptural doctrine. He advocated the 
abandonment of these schools and the establishment of schools for all children where 
Christian teachers taught all subjects within a truly Scriptural context. 

With the Lutheran view of the universal priesthood of all believers came the view that 
education was for all children, poor as well as rich, all classes of people, and for girls as well 
as boys. All Christians, regardless of their occupations, were now thought of as being called 
to serve the living God as a part of the body of Christ. There was value in education for all 
so that each person’s gifts could be used to their fullest. 
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Focus on Folk-abulary 





sachild, one of my favorite activities was to chant tauntingly within hearing of my 
younger sister, “Jeannie is a noun.” On most occasions she would fly into a satisfactory rage 
and run to tell the most accessible parent that I had called her, perish the thought, a “noun!” 
When reprimanded, I, of course, would respond with feigned innocence, “But Jeannie is a 
noun!” And what could they say? 

Saying exactly what we mean requires a rich vocabulary along with the ability to utilize 
it with precision. Effective communication is a powerful personal and professional tool. 
Traditional] folk tales, because of their familiarity, provide fertile ground for vocabulary 
enrichment. The many different versions which are available also offer opportunity to 
compare and contrast vocabulary choices. 


How Many Worps Arr In Your Vocasutary? 
The English language has the largest vocabulary of all of the world’s languages, perhaps as 
many as two million words. Counting vocabulary words is not as easy as it sounds. For 
instance, is the word run one word or 125? We run a race, run up a bill, get a run ina stocking, 
runa business, run across an old friend, and hita home run, while streets run north and south 
and fevers run their course, just to list a few of the distinctly different meanings for the word 
run. 

We actually have four different vocabulary sets, arranged here from the typically largest 
to the smallest: 

1) Our listening vocabulary—the words we understand when we hear them 

2) Our speaking vocabulary—the words we use when we talk 

3) Our reading vocabulary—the words we understand when we see them 


4) Our writing vocabulary—the words we use when we write 


Wuere Do Worps Come From? 
New words do not drop from the sky. The English vocabulary expands through some of the 
following means. 








Marian Baden is Vice President and Dean of the School of Education at Concordia 
University in Irvine, California. 
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CorneD Worps: 
—New words derived from acronyms: 
radar, scuba, snafu 
—New words coined by combining 
parts of other words: aquanaut, smog 
(smoke + fog) 
~—New words formed by stringing 
together other words to create compound 
words, The German language is probably 
the ultimate in this practice! Consider a 
word like downsize which probably was 
not used by previous generations. One 
interesting thing is that you can’t always 
decipher the meaning of acompound word 
on the basis of the words it contains. The 
meaning is not always the sum of the 
meanings ofits parts. For example, a house- 
boatis a boat that is ahouse, butahousecat 
is not acat that is a house. There are some 
interesting exceptions here as well, such 
as carpet which has nothing to with either 
a car or a pet. 

——Slang, creating new words or as- 
signing new meaning to old words, offers 
some of the more interesting additions to 
vocabulary. Examine some “cuttin gedge” 
terms from five or so years ago and ask 
yourself if they have lasted: 

—toast—finished, as in ‘He’ s toast.” 

—clockin’—bringing in, as in 

clockin’ dollars 

—living large—doing well 


—gay and moonhave certainly taken 
on new meanings in our generation. 


Some of the most unique words are 
those invented by family members and 
used primarily within the family environ- 
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ment. These words often get passed down 
from generation to generation. To an out- 
sider they might just as well be Swahili, 
For example, what does your family cal] 
those dust balls that accumulate under 
furniture? Try having your student collect 
and bring to school their own “family 
words” and definitions. (Censoring these 
first is probably wise!) 


BorroweD Worns: 

One reason the English language is so 
inconsistent in spelling and pronunciation 
is that many of our words have come to us 
from other languages. Chocolate comes to 
us from the Spanish, cartoon from Italian, 
calendar from French, dollar from Ger- 
man, sky from Scandinavian, apricot from 
Portuguese, and raccoon from Native 
American. 


Stx GENERAL GUIDELINES FOR 
VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT: 


1) Word meanings are best learned in 
context, 


2) Growth in one type of vocabulary 
enhances growth in each of the oth- 
ers, especially if reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening are all used to 
experience the word. 


3) Quality children’s literature is the 
best introduction to word meanings 
and language patterns. 


4) The meaning of words is notin the 
words themselves but rather in the 
people who use them. 


5) Vocabulary is the single factor 
most consistently associated with ef- 
fective comprehension. 
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6) Vocabulary development should 
be fun! 


How Can Forxtates Be Usep To 
BuiLD VocaBuLaRy? 
One way to make word wizards out of 
our students is to use familiar folk litera- 
ture to play with words. Here are some 
examples using these old-time favorites: 
Jack and the Beanstalk, The Three Bears, 
The Three Billy Goats Gruff, Cinderella, 
and Little Red Riding Hood. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 

1. Semantic Web: Place the word 
Jack in the center. Have students generate 
words/phrases using Jack. (Examples: 
Jackhammer, jackdaw, jack-in-the-box, 
car jack, jack—meaning money, Monterey 
Jack Cheese, jacks) 

2. The Nyms—(synonyms): Brain- 
storm other words that mean the same as 
gigantic (Examples: huge, enormous, 
large, humongous, etc.) Then take these 
synonyms and make a word ladder rang- 
ing from the smallest “big” word to the 
most extreme. (This is a judgment call but 
generates healthy discussion as to why.) 

3. Talk about currency. We use 
money; Jack used beans to barter to trade. 
What other things have been used for 
money? What are some words for money 
in other countries? 

4, Make a legume word chart: Have 
students bring labels from cans of green 
beans, peas, navy beans, wax beans, fava 
beans, black beans, kidney beans, black- 
eyed peas, butter beans, pork and beans, 
garbanzo beans. Make a collage with the 
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labels. Or have a bean-tasting party in 
class with each child bringing some form 
of legume. Chart all the different kinds of 
beans. 

5. Make a class bean cookbook in the 
shape of a large kidney bean. Include 
favorite family bean recipes that children 
bring from home. 

6. Wordshop: Have children write 
Stories in which the main characters are 
“human beans.” Personify beans, making 
sure to clarify that the term is actually 
“human beings.” 

7. Jelly beans: Survey the class and 
graph each person’s favorite kind. Which 
kind is the most popular? Which is the 
least popular? What are the flavors associ- 
ated with each color? Make a chart match- 
ing colors with the names of the flavors. 

8. Compare the words bean and been 
(using various pronunciations). Ask: “Was 
Jack a has been?” Discuss puns, plays on 
words. Let students create their own or 
collect them from other sources. Keep a 
PUN NOTEBOOK, adding to it whenever 
students encounter a new one. Some ex- 
amples are: Baby teeth are dropouts. A 
nervous mosquito is a jitterbug. Gravity 
will get you down. Radar cops study speed 
reading. 

9, Make a semantic web with cow 
words such as bovine, bull, calf, heifer, 
cud, beef, Jersey, Guernsey, etc. 


THE THREE BEARS 

1. Have each child bring a teddy bear 
to class (borrowing if necessary) and dis- 
play them all together. Discuss with the 
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class what awards might be given: Cuddli- 
est Bear, Tallest Bear, Softest Bear, etc. 
Make blue ribbons with these labels and 
have a contest to give these awards. Make 
sure that each bear receives an award. 
Show and tell. 

2. Research how the teddy bear got its 
name (from Teddy Roosevelt). Discuss: 
Why do you think Goldilocks was given 
that name? How were you named? Ask 
your parents why they gave you the name 
you have and report back to the class. 

3. The Nyms--(homonyms): Discuss 
the difference between bear (the animal), 
bare (without covering), bear (having a 
baby), bear (to carry) 

4, Have gummy bears for a snack. 
What else could they be called besides 
gummy bears? (sticky bears, yemmy bears, 
jelly bears, etc.) 

5. Brainstorm “chair” words and chart 
them. (rung, seat, back, arms, cane, cush- 
ton, etc.) Talk about why so many of them 
are words for parts of the body. 

6. Make a chart of various types of 
bears: kodiak, polar, grizzly, brown bears, 
black bears. Research and describe each 
of them. 

7. The Nyms--(antonyms): Make and 
taste porridge. (Cream of Wheat or oatmeal 
will do.) Talk about what is “too hot” or 
“too cold.” Make an antonym chart of 


opposites: 
hot/cold hard/soft 
day/night — black/white etc, 


8. Collect palindromes (words or 
phrases that are the same backwards or 
forwards) in a class notebook. Example: 
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WETSTEW (Porridge?) Some other Word — 


palindromes are: pop, mom, noon, Pup, 
level, gag, dad, radar, tot, refer, rotor, 
kayak, Some other palindrome phrases: 
evil olive, not a ton, a toyota, too hot to 
hoot, pot top, Madam I’m Adam, Was it q 
cat I saw? A man, a plan, a canal— 
Panama. 

9. Word Ladder: Print up sets of indi- 
vidual word cards and have students se- 
quence them from largest to smallest, stron- 
gest to weakest, etc. 

Use these words: 

small, smaller, smallest (size) 

big, bigger, biggest (size) 

thread, cord, cable, rope (strength) 

marshmallow, apple, hammer, door 
(softest to hardest) 

10. Make a chart: 
REAL BEARS STORY BEARS 
grizzly Winnie-the-Poo 

11. Help children build their under- 
standing of word relationships. Begin a 
classroom collection of analogies: 

Chick is to hen as cub is to—(bear) 

Man is to sidewalk as car is to— 
(street) 

Soap is to wash as towel is to—(dry) 





THe THREE Bitty-Goats GRuFF 

1. Taste goat cheese. Make a class 
chart of words to describe the taste. 

2. Talk about compound words like 
billy-goat. See who can create the longest 
word-bridge by stringing together com- 
pound words beginning the next word 
with the last half of the previous one. For 
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example: shorthand handsome somebody 
suit suitcase 

“ae Compound Fracture: What's Miss- 

ing? 

Find the one word that completes 
each of the other four in each group: 
yoar stairs Set seven (up) 
ward quarter ache side (back) 
tooth talk Potato bitter (sweet) 

4, What actually is a troll? Compare 
and contrast with gnome, leprechaun, 

ter, etc. 
mn The Nyms--(synonyms): Ona Word 
Wheel list synonyms for the word gruff 
(grumpy, crabby, cross, irritable, brusk, 
etc.) 

6. Make a Word Ladder arranging 
these words from the smallest to the larg- 
est: creek, river, stream, lake, pond, ocean 

7. Idioms: “You get my goat.” What 
does this mean? Collect other idioms such 
as: “She has a frog in her throat.” 

8. Make a simile poster using animal 
similes. Post them and continue collecting 
them. (He eats like a pig. Scarce as hen’s 
teeth. Cross as a bear. Strong as an ox. 
Silly as a goose. Sly asafox. Sickas a dog.) 
Try shifting some animals around in 
phrases: sick as a fox or he eats like a bear. 
Discuss why some animals work and not 

others. 

9, What is a goatee? Why do you 
think they call it that? 

10. Mean and Ugly: Put the following 
up on a chart. Ask the class which ones 
would be mean and ugly words to describe 
the troll? Which words are compliments? 
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evasive, penitent, winsome, treacher- 
ous, gracious, repugnant 

11. Discuss other uses for the word 
troll (troll the water for fish, “troll the 
ancient yuletide carol,” patrol) 

12. Read the poem “Blame” by Shel 
Silverstein in A Light in the Attic. (p.34) 
Research and discuss: Do goats really eat 
almost anything? 

13. Make a chart listing well-known 
bridges: London Bridge, Golden Gate 
Bridge, drawbridge, covered bridge 

14. Talk about the various meanings 
of the word bridge: the card game, a walk- 
way over water, man-made teeth 

15. Wordshop: First have children 
name the general category for the four 
words. Then have them remove one and 
recategorize. 

wolf/pig/goat/cow=animals (Remove 

wolf and rename the category farm ani- 
mals) 
hut/cabin/cottage/mansion = houses 
(Remove mansion = small houses) 
beans/peas/corn/hamburger = foods 
(Remove hamburger = vegetables) 
Goldilocks/Red Riding Hood/ 
Cinderella/Jack = characters (Remove 
Jack = female characters) 
ham/chicken/beef/pork = meat (Re- 
move chicken = meat from four-legged 
animals) 


CINDERELLA 

1. Make a Word Chart with the word 
SHOES. (Examples: pumps, oxfords, loaf- 
ers, tennies, slings, sandals, mukluks, 
thongs, Buster Browns, flip-flops, saddle 
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shoes, cleats, slippers, spikes Jlats, loaf- 
ers, slip-ons, moccasins, clogs) 

2. Put a page from the “Cinderella” 
story on an overhead. Have students take 
turns circling descriptors in the Story. 

3. Make a cinder plant. Break up 
charcoal into an old pie pan or shallow 
glass dish. Add the following to the char- 
coal: 2 tablespoons each of water, salt 
bluing, and ammonia. A few drops of food 

coloring will give additional color. Crys- 
tals will begin to grow as the liquid evapo- 
rates, 

4. Word Wheel: hall (party, festivity, 
dance, gala) Discuss ball as in party aid 
ball as in sports, 

5. Write a paragraph: “How would it 
feel to wear a glass shoe?” 

6. Word Web: coach (carriage, car, 
wagon, other transportation words) Con- 
trast with coach of a sport. 

7. TheN yms--(antonyms) Everybody 
Has a Used-to-Be Person inside of them: 
Have children fill in the blanks. “I used to 
be but now Iam ——.” (Example: 

I used to be fat, but now I’m thin.) 

8. Word Web: Shoe (Examples: shoo- 
fly, shoe-shine, shoe-horn, horse-shoe 
shoe-in) 

9. Discuss “T felt sad because I had no 
Shoes till I met a man who had no feet,” 

10, Guest speaker: a cobbler (shoe- 
maker) contrast with cobbler (cherry type) 

11. Help each child draw around his/ 
her Shoe. Cut out the shape. On it write the 
final draft of a Story “A Day in the Life of 

“written from the perspective of a foot, 
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12. Chart and-read “In Search of 
Cinderella” (From A Light in the Attic by 
Shel Silverstein, page 162) Discuss words 
like damsel, dusk, dawn, tender, slender 


Lrrtte Rep Ripinc Hoop 
. 1. Read Lon Po Po, a Chinese ver. 
sion, and a traditional European version of 
the story. Compare and contrast vocabu- 
lary examples using a Venn diagram. 
2. Wordshop: Write the Story of “Big 
Green Walking Boots” instead of Little 
Red Riding Hood, 
3. Word Wheel: Chart counterparts of 
the word riding-hood. ( cape, cloak, shawl 
Jacket, blazer, riding-hood, etc.) 
4. Make paper dolls (drawn freehand) 
of Red, the grandmother, her mother, the 
wolf, and the hunter. Make clothes for 
these characters. List various names for 
pieces of clothing on a chart labeled 
Things We Wear”: dress, shirt, apron, 
belt, etc. 
5. Read the poem: “What is Red?” 
from Hailstones and Halibut Bones by 
Mary O'Neill. Make a word chart of the 
word red. Let children add to it each time 
they come across a new word for red 
Examples: scarlet, crimson, cranberry, 
magenta, cherry, ruby, etc. . 
6. Read the Story from the wolf’s 
point of view. (The Wolf's Tale by Della 
Rowland. Or read Ruby by Michael 
Emberly or Little Red Riding Hood by 
Trina Schart Hyman, 
7. Chart the words to “Over the River 
and Through the Woods to Grandmother’ s 
House We Go.” Read and sing together. 
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Have each student write out directions to 
his/her grandparents’ house. 

8. The Nyms--(homonyms): Discuss 
wood and would. Talk about the differ- 
ence between bark of atree and bark (what 
dogs do). Some other woodsy words with 
multiple meanings include: branch, trunk, 
sap, leaves) 

9, What do you know about a tree? 
Brainstorm all the words you can which 
are related to trees. Examples: wood, pen- 
cils, hollow, willow, forest, shade, sap, 
gnarled, seed, next, petrified, paper, etc. 

Make a Word Tree out of these words. 

10. Make a web using the word red: 
Possibilities include red-handed, red-neck, 
red-blooded American, the red-eye, etc. 

11. Role play Red Riding Hood walk- 
ing trough the woods “In the Manner of 
the Adverb:” Choose two teams. Have 
various adverbs such as happily, slowly, 
quickly, cautiously, fearlessly, etc. each 
printed out on a piece of paper and avail- 
able in a basket. One member draws one 
piece of paper and attempts to help his/her 

team guess the adverb by acting it out as 
he/she “walks through the woods in the 
manner of the adverb.” Allow five guesses. 

12, Red Riding Hood’s Basket: What 
is she taking to her grandmother’s house? 
Find items in magazines. Mount on con- 
struction paper and print the name of the 
item on it. Place in a basket and let stu- 
dents sort these into food groups. 

13. Survey: “What do you call your 
grandmother(s)?” Chart/graph the vari- 
ous names indicating the frequency of 
each. Invite grandmothers to visit class. 
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14. Play “What’s in the basket?” Fill 
a basket with a variety of items and cover 
with a cloth. One child reaches in and 
chooses an object. The object remains 
hidden under the cloth. The child describes 
the item without naming it and the class 
tries to guess what it is from the descrip- 
tion. 

15. Talk about how language works. 
Why don’t we say “Red Little Riding- 
Hood?” Have we learned a tule for this or 
do we just know it? 


In CONCLUSION 
Becoming a word wizard should be fun, 
but all too often vocabulary activities are 
drudgery. The previous generation filled 
autograph books with word plays such as: 
UR 2GOOD 
2 BE 
4 GOT 10 
Many children today have not yet 
learned to explore, experiment and enjoy 
words. While you may not find many 
opportunities to use a word like 
floccipaucininihilipilification (the long- 
est word in the English language meaning 
“the act of deeming as worthless”) in your 
everyday conversation, doesn’tit feel good 
just to know it? And when you run out of 
folk-tale ideas, try some wonderful verse 
from The Kingfisher Book of Children’s~ 
Poetry, edited by Michael Rosen and pub- 
lished by Kingfisher Books, poems such 
as “Alphabet Stew,” “Feelings about 
Words,” “Wild Strawberries,” Hot Dog,” 
“Anteater,” “What’s Its Name?, “Friendly 
Warning,” and “Superstink.” + 
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Dispelling Some Myths About 
Educational Drama 
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can easily be integrated into other sub- 
jects. I am of the opinion that all the fine 
arts can easily be integrated into other 
subjects. I am of the opinion that all the 
fine arts can and should be integrated into 
other subject areas, rather than relegated 
to “specials” and taught only a few times 
a week. (But that’s a subject for another 
article.) 

Integration is the key to enriching a 
curriculum without adding toit. The Whole 
Language approach to language arts in- 
struction suggests that the language arts 
should not be divorced from the content 
areas. Whether children are reading nov- 
els of historical fiction to flesh out a his- 
tory unit, writing creative story problems 
to personalize math concepts, or prepar- 
ing informal talks to explain their science 
projects to the class, they are using lan- 
guage arts in context rather than in isola- 
tion, which gives purpose and meaning to 
their lessons. 

Drama fits perfectly into this philoso- 
phy. Although purists might argue that 
viewing drama as a language arts method 
dilutes the true nature of the art, I would 
disagree. Drama can exist as a fine art and 
a language art simultaneously and can be 
taught directly even as it is taught indi- 
rectly by being integrated into content 
areas. Drama can be a medium for another 
message, but the message of drama still 
comes through loud and clear. 

Some drama activities that can be 
effectively integrated into content include 
writing and acting out short scenes or 
plays, making and using puppets, role 
playing, improvisation, storytelling, story 
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dramatization, creative movement, narra- 
tive pantomime, and theatre games. There 
are many excellent sources available to 
teachers detailing the use of these and 
other drama activities in the classroom 
(see sources at end of article). I would 
encourage the interested teacher to seek 
these out and consider the possibilities. 


Myth 2: Drama in the elementary school 
means doing full scale theatrical produc- 
tions. 
Some teachers, like the one I overheard, 
may think that educational drama means 
“The School Play”, that faithful staple that 
everyone expects but no one wants to bein 
charge of. Actually, school plays often 
provide wonderful experiences for all par- 
ticipants (not to mention those charming 
videos parents are so proud of). Though 
certainly memorable, school plays are usu- 
ally more recreational than educational. I 
would never imply that the theatrical pro- 
duction, whether large scale or very small, 
is not a valuable undertaking. I think all 
children should have the experience of at 
least one school play. I do want to make 
very clear, however, that educational drama 
is very different. Itis a process rather than 
a product. It focuses on the participants 
rather than the spectators. It is informal 
rather than formal. 

Educational drama can be as simple 
or as complex as the teacher chooses. 
Whereas it can certainly utilize theatrical 
conventions suchas props, costumes, scen- 
ery, or lighting, it does not rely on any of 
these for success. There are no rules or 
requirements in educational drama. The 
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creative teacher can mold adrama activity 
to accomplish almost any task. For ex- 
ample, teachers can use role playing of 
characters and situations to teach interme- 
diate social studies. They can involve stu- 
dents in narrative pantomimes of animal 
movements as an anticipatory set for a 
primary science lesson. Students can 
present book reports through storytelling 
or by using puppets. Students can write a 
short play, entitled, “What I did Over 
Summer Vacation” and then act it out in 
groups. (This sure beats that hackneyed 
first-week-of-school assignment and can 
be an excellent ice breaker for a new 
class.) Educational drama can even be as 
" sophisticated as creating and producing a 
mock TV talk show starring characters 
from an upper grades history or civics 
lesson. 

What educational drama is not is a 
polished, finished product. It is intended 
to illuminate and deepen specific lessons 
and to enrich and enlighten the partici- 
pants through experiential learning. 


Myth 3: Drama is superfluous to the 
curriculum and offers no real present or 
future educational benefit. 

Drama involves the whole child, intellec- 
tually, emotionally, and physically. Drama 
involves children, period. Instead of pas- 
Sive receptors, children become active 
participants in the classroom. Drama in- 
vites children to react, interact, and enact. 

This allows them to utilize independent, 

creative thinking, social skills, and com- 

munication skills, all of which are crucial 

to success in school. 
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It is known that children learn better 
through an experiential, hands-on approach 
and that even abstract and distant concepts 
become more tangible and accessible 
through this type of involvement. Case in 
point: A language arts methods student 
was doing her clinical teaching practice in 
a sixth grade classroom. One day, she 
intended for her students to share personal 
experience stories on a particular theme 
relative to a story they were reading, then 
write their own stories down in a class 

book format. The students were reticent if 
not virtually uninterested in the assign- 
ment, until she said, “Let’s pretend we’re 
on a camping trip sitting in a cave around 
a fire.” She asked the students to sit under 
some grouped desks, produced a blanket 
to cover the desks to create a cave, and 
even set a flashlight on its end for the 

“fire”. Then she said, “Now, let’s tell 

stories.” The students were transformed. 

The stories were scintillating. The lesson 

was a success. Her secret was the use of 

those magic words, “Let’s pretend...” 

Children do not need much encour- 
agement to use their imaginations to go 
beyond usual classroom procedures, They 
do need to be given the opportunity to 
approach their lessons in exciting and cre- 
ative ways and to be guided by an innova- 
tive teacher toward more meanin gfullearn- 
ing. 

An important long term benefit of 
drama is that it builds empathy. Through 
various activities children are encouraged 
to look through the eyes of another indi- 
vidual, or “walk a mile in his shoes” so to 
speak. Egocentrism and ethnocentrism 
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pecome less obvious fora time as children 
consider other viewpoints and experience 
gjtuations very different from their own. 
Drama can build bridges between haa 
tures, between races, between generations, 
and between the past and the present. 


Myth 4: Dramain theclassroomcan only 
he done by teachers who have beentrained 
in the theatre arts. 
_ this would be the ideal. Those of 
us in the field believe that anyone who 
communicates for a living should have 
some training or experience on the stage. 
But this is not always possible. As previ- 
ously stated, however, educational drama 
is informal rather than formal and can be 
tailored to suit the individual needs of the 
teacher. Drama is very flexible. Almost 
any activity that goes beyond the Me 
teach, you listen” approach and gets chil- 
dren reacting, interacting, and enacting 
can be drama. Many teachers may already 
be using drama techniques without calling 
them such. Cooperative learning, for ex- 
ample, is widely used and can be very 
dramatic in nature: students take on roles 
to accomplish specific tasks toward group 
goals to be shared with the class. This 
format has endless possibilities for drama. 
No matter what their previous experi- 
ence in drama, teachers should trust their 
creative instincts and try new approaches 
to their lessons. Many marginally effec- 
tive classroom activities may need only 
slight altering to take them from dull to 
dramatic, such as the aforementioned 
“Summer Vacation” assignment. 
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Any teacher should be capable of 

using drama effectively ‘in the classroom. 
Please don’t let the idea spawn an unnec- 
essary case of stage fright. There are many 
resources available to get you started. I 
would suggest you examine some of these 
resources and discuss your ideas with other 
teachers. You might encourage your prin- 
cipal to arrange some in-service drama 
workshops. You can even take a course in 
drama at your local college or university. 
You need not obtain a degree in drama or 
perform a role on Broadway to reap the 
benefits of educational drama in yourclass- 
ee bottom line is, don’t be afraid to 
try drama. A roomful of enthusiastic, on- 
task students will make all your efforts 
worthwhile. 

Postscript: {don’t know yet who my 
daughter’s kindergarten teacher will be. If 
she turns out to be one of the ladies who 
lunched in the courtyard on that sunny 
June day, I may have to become one of 
those proverbial, obnoxiously meddlesome 


parents.+ 


SUGGESTED RESOURCES FOR THE 


"TEACHER 
Cottrell, June. Creative Drama in the c aSs- 
room, Grades I-3 and Grades 4-6, National 
Textbook Company, 1987. 
Courtney, Richard. The Dramatic Curncu- 
lum, Drama Book Publishers, 1980. 
Egan, Kieran. Teaching as Storytelling, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1986. 

Heinig, Ruth Beall. Creative Drama for the 
Classroom Teacher, 3rd Ed., Prentice Hall, 
1988. 

Heinig, Ruth Beall, Creative Drama Resource 
Book for Grades K-3 and Grades 4-6, Prentice 
Hall, 1987. 
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McCaslin, Nellie. Creative Drama in the Class- 
room, 4th Ed., Longman, 1984, 


Salisbury, Barbara T., Theatre Arts in the 
Elementary Classroom, Grades K-3, and 
Grades 4-6, Anchorage Press, 1987. 


Schwartz, Dorothy Thames, and Dorothy 
Aldrich, eds., Give Them Roots and Wings! 
Anchorage Press, 1985. 


Siks, Geraldine Brain, Drama With Children, 
Harper and Row, 1983. 


Spolin, Viola. Theatre Games for the Class- 


and Grades 4-6, Northwestern University Press, 
1986. 


Spolin, Viola. Improvisation for the Theatre, 
Northwestern University Press, 1983, 
Wagner, Betty Jane. Dorothy Heathcote: 
Drama as a Learning Medium, National Edu. 
cation Association, 1976. 


Way, Brian. Development Through Drama, 
Humanities Press, 1967. 


Wilder, Rosiln. A Space Where Anything Can 








Happen, New Plays, Inc., 1977, 
room, A Teacher’s Handbook: Grades K-3 
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Math Quickie #1 





Your mathematics lesson is about to begin. You want to have the students on task as 
quickly as possible and also sharpen their mental computation skills. Why not try a quick 
mental mathematics game to start the period? You will needa standard deck of playing cards, 
Remove the face cards and all aces. (Quick, how many does that leave?) All the student needs 
is a quick mind and a small piece of paper. 

Shuffle the cards and deal out four cards face up on your desk, Have the students record 


these numbers on their paper. Deal out a fifth (goal) card but keep its identity to yourself for 
the moment. 


Once you reveal the goal number the students have a limited time (45-60 seconds) to 
form an equation that uses the first four numbers to form the goal number. Example: Deal a 
5,4, 3, 2 as the four cards. The goal is 6. One possible solution would be (5-4) X (3X2). You 
might want to start by having the students use only the four Operations to create the goal 
number. After a bit allow your older students to use ex ponents, factorials, and square roots 
as well as the four operations. For an added challenge have your students provide two 
equations using the same numbers. You will need to allow a longer time period. (This is 


harder than it sounds.) Using this activity, students start to build interesting number patterns 
that usually involve ways to generate zeros and ones, 
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“Who Writes the Curriculum?” 


The family was planning their vacation. They knew they had to a 
itinerary, and that meant traveling east for fifteen hundred miles. pecan 
* a : has what sites did they want to see on their travels, and would they do 
PT ad st n the way back home? And they especially needed to look at when they 
‘ee a . tie mom would have only three weeks vacation, if she made her ae 
“ S eiies mn was the whole matter of allocating the time available. Decisions neede 
Dena with the first one being who would make the decisions. ee ee 
5 family has faced this delightful dilemma. Who makes ms = 
ent a ? Those are the key questions when decisions have to be made. These s 
ibe si ear be asked and answered in the operating of a Lutheran School, be that early 
w § 
ae a Ee Oe development. The writer believes cuenis 
d a conte iven forall Lutheran schools. Itis not reasonable to serve it and se 
vl ot d vithont continued attention to curriculum development. The ‘in orma 
ie a : ‘The mobility of our people, and the changing nature of our families cries a 
eed ul a caring response. It is the ministry of a Lutheran school to meet both the 
eral and the changing needs of our students and families. 


oi isi “ ision?” The 
ae planning of the family vacation, that first decision was “Who makes the decisi 


mother or the father could decide, or they could do it together, or the rarer ttar aunt 
dations, or the children could decide, or they could all work tog ee 
ae If they were to work toward consensus, then they would need to addres 
- ; acati ach f ir own perspective. 
i oi i aaa Sie mer isheld accou ntable for the pp es 
f fe \ fi “This leadership responsibility places the principal/director in the oaale : 
ena tion: Who will make the curriculum decisions? The decision cou : 
aan Sane the principal/director, a segment of the faculty, an individual, or the 
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whole faculty. The leadership posture of 
the principal/director will dictate who will 
make the decision. 

Rick Lynch describes four degrees of 
control that individuals experience in self- 
assignment, or independence in self-di- 
rection: 

1. Authority for self-assignment. 


2. Authority for self-assignment, pro- 
vided that the boss is kept informed. 


3. Authority to recommend self-as- 
signment, a form of pre-approval. 


4. No authority for self-assignment. 


The leader determines how much author- 
ity each person has to decide. No authority 
in level four means the leader has no desire 
or confidence to place another person in 
the position to decide. The key word here 
is empowerment; the authority to decide. 
Empowerment addresses who will decide. 
A recent magazine advertisement for 
Lexus automobiles (when they are that 
expensive you don’t call them cars) talks 
about personal empowerment. It uses 
phrases like “your choice”, “taking greater 
control of matters”, “confidence to exer- 
cise power and control”, and “focused 
attention.” Those are all good descriptors 
of empowerment. 


SHARED Decision MAKING 

Teachers are concerned with having a part 
in the decision-making process in areas 
that directly affect their performance and 
responsibilities. Schneider (1984), in a 
study on teacher involvement in decision 
making, found that teachers expressed high 


interest in participating in making deci- 
sion in the areas of: 
1. Specifying learning objectives for 
each unit of instruction. 
2. Developing procedures for report- 
ing student progress to parents. 


3. Selecting textbooks and other in- 
structional materials. 


4. Determining grading procedures. 
5. Setting and revising school goals, 


6. Determining procedures used for 
teacher evaluation. 

7. Evaluating how well subject de- 
partment teams are working. 


8. Hiring new faculty members for 
their subject department. 


9. Establishing school discipline poli- 
cies. 


10. Preparing budgets for subject 
departments. 


Schneider also found that teachers 
who perceived they had a high involve- 
ment in making decisions in these areas 
had a significantly higher level of job 
satisfaction than teachers who perceived 
their involvement at lower levels. Teach- 
ers who are affected by a decision, inter- 
ested in the decision, and/or knowledge- 
able about the decision should be, to the 
greatest extent possible, involved in mak- 
ing the decision. 

Among the advantages of serving ina 
Lutheran school is the high respect given 
to Lutheran educators as professionals. It 
is a recognition of a high degree of com- 
mitment to Christian education, born in 
preparation and practice as both an educa- 
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tor and a theologian. Be they from the 
congregation or the community, parents 
gupport Lutheran educators as profession- 
als. It is a vote of confidence when the 
parent asks “What do you think is best?” It 
js truly a professional compliment, 

In a Lutheran school setting the pos- 
ture of the leader must consider the unique 
advantage of the common preparation and 
training of the teachers. With a solid edu- 
cational foundation in Christian pedagogy 
and philosophy, @ shared vision of what 
can and should be is easily reached. A 
neighboring Lutheran principal reported 
his surprise at how easy it was to work 
with the teachers in his first year as their 
principal. Everyone was coming from the 
same direction. The development of a vi- 

sion and mission statement was hard work, 
but was not difficult to achieve. 
The Lutheran school is a part of the 
congregation’ s ministry. Children and their 
families are served in a caring and com- 
passionate way: the Jesus way. Lutheran 
educators get close to the people they 
serve. They truly get to know them, they 
share their joys and sorrows, and they pray 
for them. With that level of familiarity, 
Lutheran educators are in a unique posi- 
tion to know their students and their needs. 


PROCESS 

Once the “who makes the decision” ques- 
tion is answered, the next questions is 
“How will decisions be made?” This is a 
process question. And there are some ba- 
sic process principles that apply before a 
specific model is reviewed. 


Po ee, eee olor | 


The first general principle is “Build 
on the strengths of the sources and the 
possibilities”. Lutheran educators are not 
famous for identifying and trumpeting their 
strengths, unless it is humility. Often they 
don’t see themselves as resources. But 
being creative and resourceful when it 
comes to seeing possibilities is a strength. 
Lutheran educators can find the oasis 1n 
the middle of the desert. Possibilities 
abound. This is the place to start. 

The second principle calls for the 
participants to be stretched and challenged. 
It requires leaving behind the decades of 
practice, the abandonment of “We've 
Never Done It That Way Before”, and the 
departure from the familiar and the well 
worn. It calls fora professional security, a 
positive self-esteem, a confidence that is 
based in forgiveness, not in pride. By 
being stretched and challenged profes- 
sionals experience growth and vigor. 

The third principle describes the lead- 
ership actions that are necessary for the 
group process to work effectively: 

1. Be an encourager. 

2. Monitor the progress. 

3, Give positive strokes. 

4. Involve all the participants in the 

decision on the course of action, 1n- 

cluding the scope of the project and 
the time frame. 

Each of these actions is based on good 
human relations practices. These are the 
manager behaviors that help the group to 
grow and to improve the quality of the 
product. 
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A MobeEL 


Having reviewed the posture that says we 
have Lutheran educators that are profes- 
sional and well respected, and having iden- 
tified the general principles that will help 
the process, how about some reality? The 
following model has gone through revi- 
sions and adjustments at two of our Luth- 
eran schools. Each time the product has 
been different because of the variables of 
differing groups and differing subjects. 


Step One: STATEMENT OF BELIEF 
This first step is based on the school’s 
philosophy and goals. It is a well devel- 
oped paragraph addressing why it is im- 
portant to teach this subject or material. In 
addition to the school’s philosophy and 
goals, other source materials are curricu- 
lum guides, national association guide- 
lines, state curriculum frameworks, and 
our own Integrating the Faith. Only after 
a diligent review of these documents can 
the statement be written. 


STEP Two: COMPONENTS 

A list of the subject matter to be covered in 
this area of study must be developed. In- 
cluded with this list is a determination 
which items are to be covered more than 
once (frequency). This list is not to be 
limited to what is already being done. 
Rather it is an opportunity to evaluate 
what has been done, what changes need to 
be made, and what needs to be added. 


Step THREE: SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 
This step first determines at what grade 
level each of the components is to be 
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taught. Then the issue of frequency needs 
to be balanced with the level of priority. 


Step Four: Grave Lever OBJECTIVES 
Specific grade level objectives are to be 
written, each addressing a component de- 
termined to be taught at that grade level. 
The objective must be specific, measur- 
able, acceptable, and reasonable. 


Srep Five: PuBLISHING OF THE 
CurRICULUM 

The completed curriculum must be writ- 
ten (steps 1-4), recommended by the fac- 
ulty, and adopted by the Day School Board 
(DSB). 


Step Six: Curricutum MATERIALS 
SELECTED 

With the adoption by the DSB, the final 
task is the selection of materials that best 
meet the objectives. The options include, 
but are not limited to, a school-wide series 
by one publisher, differing series at vari- 
ous grade levels, the use of teacher-devel- 
oped materials and resources, a school- 
wide series with teacher supplements, and 
various combinations of all the above. 
Some educators are uncomfortable with 
this step being last. They would ratherit be 
included much earlier in the process, per- 
haps at step two, 

The process produces a product that 
continues to need monitoring and revi- 
sion, especially the grade levels objec- 
tives. This process is very complementary 
to NLSA and regional accreditation self- 
study procedures. It addresses the heart of 
quality schools: curriculum development. 
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Andeveryone, students, parents and teach- 
ers are the beneficiaries. 


APPENDIX 
Sample Statements of Belief and Compo- 


nents 
Christ Lutheran, La Mesa 


SclENCE CURRICULUM 


Statement of Belief . 

Christ Lutheran School believes that 

science is an important part of children’s 
well-rounded Christian education. We 
want to open their eyes to the wonders of 
God’s creation, and glorify God in his 
creative power. 

Students are taught to be stewards of 
the earth, and to be able to make positive 
contributions to society. Science enables 
them to function in our complex world, 
and affords them the opportunity to test 
things without the fear of being wrong or 
having “the right answers”. - 

Science adds strength to other disci- 
plines by developing reasoning skills and 
procedures for problem solving. By teach- 
ing science we address our responsibility 
to meet state educational requirements. 


GRADE LEVEL SUBJECT MATTER 
K Animals, plants, God as Creator, 
matter, weather 


1st Plant cycle, animal environment, 
matter, energy, water, God as Cre- 
ator 

2nd Animals, human body and nutrition, 
water and weather, God as Creator 


3rd Plants, recycling, weather, space (sun, 


earth, planets), energy (work/ma- 


Pn ee |g yee Ol Or | 


chines, magnets), matter (rocks, air, 
water) God as Creator 


4th Sound, changing earth, light, ma- 
chines, senses and moving, universe 


Sth Living organisms, ocean frontiers, 
animal and plant communities, elec- 
tricity and magnetism, animal and 
plant populations, weather 


6th Earth science 


7th Life science 

8th Physical science: Force, Jaws of mo- 
tion, measurement, classification of 
matter, patterns in matter, changes In 
matter, energy resources 


Mari CurRICULUM 
Statement of Belief 
We believe students should internal- 
ize math skills so that they can apply these 
skills to their life experiences. 
Components: 
Concept of numbers 
Computation skills 
Problem solving 
Measurement 
Geometry 
Algebra 
Use of technology 


Fine Arts 

Statement of Belief . 
The study of Fine Arts is essential to 

the education of the whole child because 
1. Artistic experiences contribute to 
the humanizing of people in unique 
ways--it helps them discover who 
they are, and, in a Christian context, 
it helps them develop and appreciate 
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their relationship to God, the Giver of 
gifts. 


2, Artistic experiences contribute to 
the individual’s understanding of his/ 
her culture and history as well as that 





4. Artistic experience is a subject 
worthy of study in its own (or abso- 
lute) sense because art is a Part of 


God's creation and as such is impor- 
tant. 








of other people. 
ComPoneENTS 

For the purposes of this discussion 
artistic experiences at Christ Lutheran 


School include study in music and visual 
arts.+ 


3. Artistic experience opens the doors 
to creativity, motor skill develop- 
ment, self-discipline, mental exer- 
cise and provides enriching means 
for communicating one’s thoughts 
and ideas to others. 





Changing Time and Learning 


In its report, the National Education Commission on Time and Leaming recommends 
that: 


* Schools be reinvented around learning, not time, in order to bring every child to 
world-class standards in core academic areas. 


State and local boards work with schools to redesi gn education so that time becomes 
a factor supporting learning, not a boundary marking its limits, 


Schools provide additional academic time b 
academic instruction. 


y reclaiming the school day for 


Schools remain open longer during the day, 
remain open throughout the year. 


* Teachers be provided with the 
their jobs. 


and some schools in every district 


professional time and opportunities they need todo 


Schools use technologies to increase productivity, enhance student achievement, 
and expand learning time. 

Every district convene local leaders to develop action plans that offer different 
school options and encourage parents, students, and teachers toc 


All people shoulder their individual res 
America. 


hoose among them. 


ponsibilities to transform learning in 


Education Week (May 11, 1994) 
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i f 
On apologies to any reader that hails from Kansas who might es eer PY Bae i 
this reference, I must admit to thinking back regularly these days to the many 


j i isi vie “The Wizard of Oz.” Ihave 
lly) that I enjoyed the classic television mo izard 
Noe <a by the way the director had chosen to draw the sae d os i 
aie ip neces the characters and plot using ong tg ia ao = om 
ing this s j 
h full color images. Upon entering th : 
cron hs hates to her dog, Toto, that she doesn’t believe they are in her home state 0: 
appr | 
. What an understatement P 
“_ “find aisle today in a technological “Land of Oz wondering se cals . 
| oa what is fantasy. Educators, like Dorothy, have been carried ea at soe 
“A of aforce that is beyond our control and often beyond our grasp. Em . - — 
and theit applications in education may seem eee as ee ~ re es i ao 
i i one 4 
ightmare!) that, having woken up, will have gor oe 
Ste re eaaecsale = and predictable black-and-white world, The factis, howev 
in , 


we are outside of Kansas....permanently! 


MIDDLE . ‘is 
ea “emerging technologies” is really the only phrase that can be used these day 
a 


j ut the 
dequately describe the proliferation of tools that educators have iti d cmxersih 
nena of soak and learning. Various forms of technology a Poe os i: 
P larly, that it is impossible 
7 i ted, and converged so regularly, that 1t ned 
st ee oe - given point. Indeed, the very definition of technology _~ “se conn 
ci pkey foundation for educational applications. Richter (1992, P. 4 + (a 
oe is a “process, a way of solving educational problems” and not jus 


technology ly identified with this term. There can be no doubt that 


and software that are more common 
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technology and education are now closely 
linked. The problem is that educators don’t 
understand quite yet just how. 

Education has been notorious in many 
areas for being “just a bit” behind the 
times. Educators have often been in posi- 
tions of adopting an innovation rather than 
being responsible for creating it. How 
many times haven’t we used models initi- 
ated by the corporate world or other seg- 
ments of society? According to Michael 
Sullivan, executive director for the Agency 
for Instructional Technology, “Schools are 
about 10 years behind the technology used 
in the work place and other areas. Many 
schools aren’t yet using personal comput- 
ers as tools, let alone taking advantage of 

newer technologies.”(2) 

Despite the many breakthroughs and 
technological advancements over the 
years, changes in teaching and learning 
have often not been evident in schools. 
Desks are still arranged in rows, teachers 
lecture more often than not, and textbooks 
are still at the core of the curriculum. 
Though lack of financial resources is usu- 
ally cited as the excuse, it is probable that 
attitudes and old habits are more often 
responsible for schools not being on the 
“cutting edge” of technological develop- 

ment, 

The pace of growth of emerging tech- 
nologies and their applications in educa- 
tion will not be diminishing. Therespected 
futurist Christopher Dede, director of the 
Center for Interactive Education Technol- 
ogy at George Mason University, notes 
that the power of information is dou bling 
every few years for the same cost, thanks 
to advancements in computer chip design 
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7 i ard 
ens many times on the need to push mee 
with technological development on ana 
tional level. Though they have not dis- 
cussed the implications of technological 


advancement for education, other action 


A New VIsIon 
By now, it is common knowledge that we 
have moved from an “agricultural age” to 


an “industrial age” and into today’s “in- 
formation age.” However, there has hot 
yet emerged a common vision for what 
implications this “new age” has for educa- 
tion (teaching and learning) that is shared 
by national and state leaders, educators, 
parents, and the general public. In fact, 
confusion abounds. The words “reform” 
and “restructuring” have almost lost their 
meaning as states attempt to mold plans 
for education that too often fall short of 
hitting the mark. Many school districts are 
attempting to define technology plans that 
meet the needs of students in their particu- 
lar area, taking into account available fi- 
nancial resources and public pressure. 
Teachers and administrators most often 
rely on their own experience to make 
decisions about technology applications 
in their classrooms without the benefit of 
outside help from better informed consult- 
ants, 

During the course of its “formative 
years” and lacking a specific national vi- 
sion, several noteworthy advancements 
are being made toward a common under- 
standing of the place of technology in 
education. First of all, there seems to be a 
burning desire in Washington to put into 
position a nation-wide network of tech- 
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and fiber optic technologies. Markets for nology connections that has ss a 
production of high quality, state-of-the- known as the “Superhighway” (m 

art products will continue to grow. Devel- that later). : 
opment will take place with or without President Clinton--and ee 
educators, The question is, can we afford Vice-president Gore--have spoke’ 





in Washington, D.C. seems to — a 
biggercommitmentto thiscause. Examp . 
include the Congressional ately’ sur 
rounding the Technology for Sen 
Act of 1993 and the appointment of Linda 
Roberts to a new post as Director of al 
cational Technology for the Department 
cation. 
‘i oe reason for optimism regard- 
ing a new vision for technology in a 
tion is the degree to which state-leve 
activity is being generated by legislators, 
governors, and state and district leaders : n 
many parts of the country. Certain indi- 
vidual state Boards of Education, for in- 
stance, have adopted sets of standards and 
objectives that require minimum ero 
tency in areas related to technology Gee 
as Michigan’s State Technology Plan 
-1997). 
“ ai often have far-reaching 
implications not only for schools, but also 
forthe business community and state agen- 
cies, Technology standards are also being 
proposed at the national level as part of the 
“New Standards Project” which is looking 
at an outcomes-based approach. It should 
be noted, however, that such plans will not 
work until there is more equitable access 
to technology by students in all schools. 
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One final example of optimism for 
the future of emerging technologies prop- 
erly applied to education is the concept of 
“autheific learning.” Based on John 
Dewey’s theories of learning by practical 
experience and on much of the cognitive 
research, authentic learning can be simply 
described as anew catch phrase for learn- 
ing by doing.” It has caught on in many 

schools as the basis for a new curriculum 
that is less textbook centered and more 
outcomes driven. Authentic learning is 
facilitated by such recent familiar prac- 
tices as “whole language” and “coopera- 
tive learning.” New technologies fit nicely 
into this approach because they “allow the 
participant to change the rea] world--not 
just simulate it.”(3) As students become 
more “interconnected” with people and 
events world-wide, they will have increas- 
ing opportunities to influence the direc- 
tion of many elements in theirlives, and de 
so in cooperation with “significant others 
as close as their classrooms and as far 
away as China. This is probably the oe 
exciting potential for using emerging tech- 
nologies in education, and the basis for a 


new vision! 
Meet THE New(ER) PLAYERS 


Wuat's Our THERE? . 
Consider the following statistics: 


—The national student/computer Ta- 
tio is 16:1. 

— One half of all schools in the coun- 
try use computers in almost every 


discipline. 


4] 


an 
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= CPEB of surveyed school dis- 
tricts nation-wide using each tech- 
nology during the 1992-1993 school 
year: 


* CD-ROM 73% 
* Videodisc 54% 
¢ Cable 78% 
* Satellite 50% 
* Modem 74%(4) 


—By 1997, there will be a high de- 
mand in the United States for key 
technologies: 


* VCRs 11.8 million 


3.4 million 


* Videodisc players 800,000 


¢ Camcorders 


¢ CD players 7.35 million(5) 


District spending for technology in- 
creased during the last year: 


° Hardware 38% 
¢ Software 43% 
* Training 34% 


(Dower spending districts are catch- 
ing up to higher spending districts) 


in general, the percentage of school 
districts that plan to spend more on 
technology purchases in the coming 
school year is the highest in 5 years. 
In many cases (2/3 of districts and 
schools), teachers themselves are 
deciding which technology purchases 
to make. The person most key to 
technology decisions at both the dis- 
trict and school levels is the principal 
who is also most invol ved with imple- 


menting technology plans. School- 
based-management practices may be 


influencing some purchasing patterns 


Despite the abundance of tech 
out there, there are inevitably cee 
forms about which the typical educator is 
unfamiliar. The following sections will 
briefly describe a few of the most signifi- 
cant emerging technologies. 


THE CoMPUTER 
This form of technology probably needs 
little description. However, it is definitely 
the mostimportant. Advancements incom- 
puter chip technology have made possible 
the miniaturization, costeffectiveness, and 
compatibility of the computer and several 
other related technologies. The computer 
is really at the “hub” of the technology 
wheel.” It is digitally linked with many 
other forms of technology that often de- 
pend on it for control, memory, and coor- 
dination. The computer (whatever the plat- 
form) is here to stay! 


CD-ROM 

There aren’t many children nowadays that 
would not be able to explain to you that 
real music is recorded on compact discs 
(CDs) and not on the antiquated LPs or 
cassettes with which most educators are 
much more familiar. The fact is, this rela- 
tively new format for audio recordings is 
fast becoming the most popular. A recent 
issue of USA Today reports that in 1993 
compact discs outsold cassettes at retail 
outlets for the first time, numbering in 
excess of 304 million. For convenience, 


versatility, and sound quality, C f 
be beat. ele 
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Anexciting adaptation of this format 


to hit the education and home market is 


CD-ROM: Compact Disc—Read Only 
Memory. This disc, which is identical in 
size to the familiar 5-inch audio CD, has 
the capacity of storing the informational 
equivalent of 1500 computer floppy discs. 
{n addition, it has the ¢ apacity to contain 
sound, visuals, and even full-motion video 
in digitized form, which makes it all inter- 
active with acomputer. Virtually all learn- 
ing modes can be potentially tapped. In 
order to use this specialized disc, a CD- 
ROM drive must be attached to the com- 
puter. Though these currently cost in the 
neighborhood of $500 to $700, it is ex- 
pected that by 1996 the cost will range 
from $200 to $500. Initially such drives 
were connected as stand-alone peripher- 
als. The future direction is to have CD- 
ROM drives installed in microcompulers, 
thus making it a truly multimedia ma- 
chine. CD-ROM drives are even made 
now as portable units, which can also play 
regular audio CDs for your listening plea- 
sure! 


VIDEODISC 
This is an older format than CD-ROM, but 


operates in much the same way. Based on 

digitally encoded signals, one 12-inch disc 

can contain 54,000 frames of video (such 

as still pictures) or up to 30 minutes of high 
quality motion pictures. Stereo sound qual- 
ity is excellent, A user can immediately 
access any single frame with a remote 
control unit, a bar code scanner, of through 
a computer which may be interfaced if 
desired. Improvements in the technology 
will make this format even more desirable 
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for teachers who utilize many visual im- 
ages and wish to individualize lessons. 
The cost of a videodisc player can range 
from several hundred dollars to several 
thousand, depending on the features de- 
sited. Videodiscs are available for virtu- 
ally every subjectarea, withscience, health/ 
medical, social studies, and language arts 
capturing most sales. It is predicted that 
videodisc sales will grow annually by 
14.9% between 1993 and 1997. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
This term simply refers to a user’s ability 
to communicate with another user froma 
distance using some form of technology. 
Most often in education, this means using 
a computer equipped with a modem to 
send and receive data through telephone 
lines. Other users with comparable equip- 
ment can do the same. This area, however, 
has grown rapidly with the development 
of many other technologies. Interactive 
video telecommunications can take place 
between two participants via satellite, 
cable, fiber optic lines, or even telephone 
lines! Data, audio, and video can now be 
transmitted simultaneously and immedi- 
ately received around the world. Specific 
classroom applications have included pen 
pal exchanges, interactive classroom pre~ 
sentations and discussions, scientific data 
collection, and group story-writing expe- 
riences. Educators have used telecommu- 
nications to communicate with each other, 
take advantage of professional develop- 
ment opportunities from remote sites, and 
search endless numbers of databases for 
lesson plans, current research, and journal 


articles. 
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VIDEO 
Though this may not seem tobe an “emerg- 
ing technology” to most educators (TV 
has been around for a long time!), the way 
in which it is distributed is undergoing a 
major transition. As video images can be 
transformed into digital signals, they can 
now be carried into a computer, mixed 
with other data, and reproduced in print 
form. Videotapes can be edited over and 
over again with almost no quality degra- 
dation. Video images can be transmitted 
over telephone lines to reach into almost 
every home, or sent up to a satellite and 
received anywhere in the world. Even the 
standard television will begin to look very 
different. A user will have access to hun- 
dreds of stations (via either cable or the 
airwaves!), be able todisplay several chan- 
nels on the screen at one time, and utilize 
a built-in computer to control virtually 
every aspect of TV viewing pleasure. Is it 
possible that even setting the clock on 
your VCR will be automated? 


MULTIMEDIA 

Because of recent advances in “digitiza- 
tion”, it is now possible to transfer data at 
very fast speeds and tocombine text, sound, 
and video images to create “multimedia” 
environments. Simply put, multimedia is 
the inter-relationship and compatibility of 
one form of technology with one or more 
others. Multiple media can be combined 
and connected to each other, providing the 
user with several options for learning. For 
instance, a printed photograph can be 
scanned into the computer, then combined 
with text that has been entered through 
word processing and with graphics that 
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have been selected from a CD-ROM disk 
to form a title screen for a student’s video 
report on frogs. A digitized version of a 
piece of videotape shot at the local pond is 
then included, over which the student 
places an audio narrative. The whole pre- 
sentation is coordinated by the computer 
and displayed to the class using an LCD 
projection panel placed on an overhead 
projector. 

An exciting development this year is 

the “multimedia personal computer” 
(MPC). This machine incorporates some 
of the most current computer technology, 
a CD-ROM drive, and the ability to con- 
nect with several other devices. Apple’s 
new Macintosh LC-520 and Performa 550 
are examples of such a machine. Several 
MS-DOS versions of multimediacomput- 
ers are currently available from such com- 
panies as IBM and Tandy. New standards 
have even been developed to ensure con- 
tinuity among MPC developers. Such 
specifications now include a 486 or com- 
patible processor, 4MB of RAM, a 160MB 
hard drive, a Photo CD multisession-ca- 
pable CD-ROM reader, 16-bit sound, and 
display resolution of 640x480 with 65,536 
colors. Many machines with such attributes 
are already in many schools and homes! 


CONVERGING TECHNOLOGIES 

With all of the new technological ad- 
vancements in education and other seg- 
ments of society, there have arisen anum- 
ber of interesting developments that “pull 
it all together.” It is more important than 
ever to know how each emerging technol- 
ogy relates to each other and to take ad- 
vantage of their combined capabilities. 
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pelow I have briefly described two areas 
currently being developed that facilitate 
(or perhaps “demand”) further advance- 
ments in technology. 


THE “SUPERHIGHWAY” a 
As mentioned earlier in this article, lead- 
ers in our government today love to talk 
about how we should be able to develop an 
“information superhighway” in which high 
speed transfer of text, voice, and images 
can take place all over the country and 
through the rest of the world, Although 
many believe this to be only a concept, it 
is indeed true that such a system 1s avail- 
able (at least in part) today. Using existing 
systems of transmission (telephone lines, 
cable, satellite) people can communicate 
with each other in a variety of ways. In 
fact, there is more happening In certain 
parts of the country than most people can 
imagine. The problem right now Is that the 
“highway” is currently only acollection of 
roads sometimes connecting and some- 
times not; some are damaged and some are 
not paved. There is often no particular 
connection between one system of com- 
munication and another. They all need to 
be linked and refined. 

The “Superhighway” is eventually 
going to be made possible because of 
changes that have recently taken place. 
For instance, the deregulation of the tele- 
phone industry has allowed seven new 
regional companies to develop more ex- 
tensive systems of communications tech- 
nology that have the capacity of connect- 
ing to each other. Business and education 
partnerships have sprung up Inevery state. 
Whole new industries have evolved that 
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are dedicated to communications technol- 
ogy, such as microcomputer, wireless com- 
munication, and cable. Other industries 
such as entertainment and personal pro- 
ductivity have capitalized on their ex- 
panded opportunities because of techno- 
logical growth. It won't be long before 
these forces are more connected to each 
other than ever and the “Superhighway” 
will be in place. Education needs to be 


involved! 


INTERNET 
This already popular system 1s one imme- 
diate, functioning preview of the “Super- 
highway.” Internet might bestbe described 
as a “network of networks.” Supported by 
the National Science Foundation Network 
(NSFNET), Internet is accessed by over 
5000 slower, regional networks that ex- 
tend into all seven continents. Between 5 
and 10 million people use Internet di- 
rectly, while some 15 million have access 
to it from other networks. All thatis needed 
to enter this worldwide network is a com- 
puter, a modem, communications soft- 
ware, and an Internet “address.” . 
Over 50,000 teachers currently using 
Internet find that there are a variety of 
resources available to them for their class- 
rooms including fast-breaking stories from 
newspapers around the world; up-to-date 
international political and economic data; 
educational software that can be brought 
back to the classroom; libraries of infor- 
mation at major universities; and access to 
legislators, to the Library of Congress, and 
evento the White House. In fact, C-SPAN 
recently carried coverage of a tnveintenaes 
tive “town hall computer meeting” in- 
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tive “town hall computer meeting” in- 
volving Vice-President Gore and several 
hundred citizens across the United States. 

It appears that major reasons teachers 
become involved with telecommunications 
Opportunities such as Internet are to ex- 
pand student awareness about the world, 
to strengthen students’ inquiry-based ana- 
lytical skills, to communicate with other 
educators, and to combat professional iso- 
lation.(7) This medium has the potential 
for literally connecting all educators, stu- 
dents and parents at every level of educa- 
tion across the country. How soon might 
that be? 


Tuere’s No Pace Like Home?? 
At this point, I must return to the plight of 
Dorothy. As you recall, she has just en- 
tered a new land: unexplored, uncharted, 
and seemingly unreal, She had little frame 
of reference to draw upon as she made her 
way through the unknown adventure. 
While she was in the land of Oz, Dorothy 
had to discover new ways of coping with 
previously unfamiliar situations. She re- 
lied on help from people she had never 
met, yet developed relationships that 
seemed so real. However, she always had 
a longing to go home to people she knew 
and surroundings to which she was accus- 
tomed. 

It’s nice to know that educators have 
many familiar tools at their disposal to go 
about the process of teaching. Students are 
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Unfortunately, many educators today don’t 
understand that emerging technologies are 
part of everyone's education: their own 
and their students’. Unlike Dorothy, we 
won’t wake up to find ourselves back in a 
more comfortable teaching environment. 
This is it! We must equip ourselves to face 
it head on with excellence. Appreciating 
and experimenting with emerging tech- 
nologies is the first step toward total satis- 
faction and success. 
Welcome to the Land of Oz!+ 
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exposed to both traditional and contempo- 
rary means of learning how to learn, based 
on the degree to which their teachers allow 
them to experience “uncharted territory.” ' 





Michael Kramer 


Things That Don’t Work: 





Four Adventures in What Not To Do 


], BEING A FRIEND 


A department chairman for eleven years at Lutheran High ers nines ests 
teachers new to the school who knew w 
>ve seen too many student teachers and too many 
wll but didn’t have a clue about what not to do. In Palm Springs ve Mors Ca pa 
i inars “Thi ” and “Things That Don’t Work’, 
d in two seminars “Things That Work” an 
4 ie Seah “Things That Don’t Work.” Iam well armed. Some of this bears my bias as an 
of 
English teacher, but creative application could be in order for ae sear Patt 
I had been trying to figure out wha 
Not even fully a first year teacher, ad t 
classroom to be ready to teach Western Civilization the following day. ne years of ewe 
ical hi 1 ds. Lesson plans were adi 
i [history had not taught me about bulletin boar ! 
ee ol. As I began to sink in despair, one of my department 
ysassigned totwo departments?) 
ame, not a cartoon) smiled and 


memory from undergraduate scho . 
chairmen (Why are new high school teachers seemingly alwa 
i i i Iman (a real n 

d without knocking. Sister Rita Musse miled 
Se “Michael, in your classroom, every student has twenty-nine potential friends 


ae about being a friend than a teacher, 


and only one potential teacher. If you take more concern 
that student has no one else. Your job is to teach. 


I suppose that was the first thing I learned that wouldn't work. Sometimes teaching, like 


s - 46. . >. ae ’ lar 
parenting, meant exerting authority. This is never “friendly” in an adolescent’s vocabulary 


A later outburst by a student confirmed this: “Mr. Kramer, mee ‘ : eae ieee : a 
i ; can get a good grade. er i 
like your class. But I’m going to show you t 
smiled Adults instead look to a long-term good and perhaps a greater friendship. ee 
Pibverbs 5 addresses the difficulty students have in accepting what teachers mig : 


II. MotivaTIONAL LITERATURE 
I was in my second year at St. Michael’s Collegi 
Fathers (the most impressive name of any school 


ate Preparatory Academy of the Norbertine 
with which I’ve ever been associated). The 





Michael K ramer teaches Englishat the Lutheran High School of Orange County, California. 
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year was 1979. All the students I taught 
were reading the works of J.R.R. Tolkien 
on their own, and] saw the need to add one 
more novel to the ninth grade English 
reading list. The Hobbit seemed a natural- 
-quality literature, an engaging plot, lots 
of action (this was a boys’ school), poten- 
tial themes, and obvious application to the 
lives of the students I taught. The princi- 
pal, Father Szanto, approved, and the books 
were ordered. 

The surest way to kill someone’s in- 
terest in a book is to assign it. When I was 
in ninth grade, we still had toread Dickens’ 
Great Expectations, a book many of us 
remember as an experience close to death. 
What is the book about? A young man 
who inherits money from a mysterious 
benefactor, falls in love with an elegantly 
beautiful young woman, and has his dreams 
shattered by the reality of her cruelty and 
the source of his wealth. Of course, no 
freshman boy or girl would care about 
such drivel. Dickens’ publishers paid him 
by the word, and that is part of the prob- 
Jem. Still, motivation should not bea prob- 
lem here, 

Other traditional deadlies follow suit. 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter explores soci- 
etal hypocrisy surrounding ayoung woman 
who bears a child out of wedlock and 
subsequently refuses to reveal the identity 
of the father. Twain’s The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn follows a boy’s experi- 
ences floating down the Mississippi as he 
attempts to help an escaped slave. Crane’s 
The Red Badge of Courage traces another 
young man’s first experience with cow- 
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ardice and bravery during war. All of these 
books and many other warhorses have 
relevance and potential motivational hooks 
for students. 

I barely need to say the boys of St. 
Michael's continued to read The Hobbit, 
butnot willingly in the ninth grade. Home. 
work is never fun. 

The very nature of quality literature— 
such works continue to have meaning to 
human lives because of the humanity in 
the work—demands new additions to the 
corpus; The Scarlet Letter was published 
in 1850 and hated by students across the 
country by 1851, a fate apparently to be 
shared by Amy Tan’s The Joy Luck Club, 
New books will not make amends for bad 
teaching. 

When I was a high school sopho- 
more, I was subjected to Shakespeare’ s 
Julius Caesar. For at least a quarter, our 
teacher asked us to savor every single line 
and to appreciate thoroughly the language 
of the divine Bard of Avon. I hated the 

play. Last week I finished leading two 
classes of Basic Language Skills students 
(remedial freshmen) through the same play. 

We spent about seven days reading 
scenes together, talking about Roman his- 
tory, looking at the characters and their 
personalities, and observing the tragedy. 
We learned that a good man who did a 
wrongful thing for the best of reasons 
created untold problems for himself, his 
family, and the country he loved. Fresh- 
man Nick Thompson (all teachers should 
have students like Nick Thompson) com- 
mented one day, “This is really interest- 
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ing, hard, but interesting.” I’m not the best 
teacher I know, buteven Ican teach fresh- 
men Shakespeare and help them enjoy it. 
They probably wouldn’tapproach it them- 
selves. As the Ethiopian eunuch responded 
when Philip asked him if he understood 
what he was reading, “How can I unless 
someone explains it to me?” (Acts 8:30- 
31, NIV) 


[J]. AnticrpatiInc StupenTs’ Every 
Neb, DEsiRE, AND Moop 

Paul in Acts 17 gives almost the perfect 
speech in Athens. He plays his audience 
like our retired principal Willis Bredehoft 
plays a beautiful striped bass. Paul ap- 
proaches the Athenians on their ground-- 
logic and philosophy. He opens with a 
reference to their own worship practices 
and rapidly builds an appealing case for 
Christianity. Although “a few men be- 
came followers of Paul and believed” (Acts 
17:34), many in his audience “sneered” 
(Acts 17:32). I have at least that much in 
common with Paul. 

Intelligent people, generally high 
achievers, fill my first period Honors En- 
glish class this year. Very recently I had 
scheduled a one period review of nomina- 
tive and objective case usage of pronouns, 
part of a grammar review designed to 
enable students to test out of college fresh- 
man English courses when that option is 
offered. Pressed for time as usual with the 
close of the year looming, I took half of the 
period tofinish Shaw’s play St. Joan. Ihad 
assumed these students would have only a 
few questions and would need only a few 
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clarifications over common problem ar- 
eas like “who” and “whom” in subordi- 
nate clauses--they should have known this 
stuff, and the review was to have been a 
formality. After Saint Joan came back 
from the dead into King Charles’ dream, I 
waltzed into my grammar presentation 
thinking I knew my audience. I quickly 
discovered that they didn’t have a clue. 

I hadn’t realized that eight years of 
Latin, four years of Greek, and two years 
of German, not to mention teaching gram- 
mar for eighteen years, had made “nomi- 
native” not confounding to me. Most teach- 
ers have had this experience, the well- 
conceived and carefully planned lesson 
plan fails miserably. Maybe the assump- 
tions had worked last period or last year, 
but now they reveal themselves invalid. 

This fact of a teacher’s life demon- 
strates the necessity of planning multiple 
routes, multiple strategies. Sometimes 
something doesn’t work, but the respons1- 
bility remains, students must be taught. 
One hundred and eighty school days and 

an ever increasing curriculum does not 
allow acceptance of failure. 


IV. Been THERE, Done Tuat, Know 
THAT 
Sometimes even teachers learn. Mr. 
Francuz, my high school biology teacher, 
left me with something I'l] never forget. 
“Kramer, when you stop growing, then 
you begin to die.” At age forty-two, I’m 
not ready to die yet. 
One early stage of teacher burn-out is 
the appearance to students that the teacher 
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knows all. Colleagues begin to note the 
same materials, lessons, tests, work sheets, 
and so forth. Some combat this by chang- 
ing preparations. Some gain promotions 
and find new challenges. All of these meth- 
odologies can remove effective teachers 
from classrooms where they enjoyed and 
fostered success. There is another way. 

I have worked through the satirical 
novel Gulliver's Travels by Jonathan Swift 
at least twelve times. Last year, an Honors 
English class led me to realize that the 
Houynhmhms, Swift’s horse civilization 
in Book IV, were horses due to their ex- 
emption from original sin. A society with- 
out flaw could only be nonhuman. Is 
Shaw’s St. Joan actually a satire on the 
attitudes of the church? One student’s 
questions led me to speculate and wonder. 
My English Lit. classes have brought me 


new insights into the poetry of Keats, 
Thomas, and Shelley. I suspect when I 
stop learning, I will need to stop teaching. 
T have said that teaching is a racket; some 
Lutheran school students pay tuition so 
that this teacher can learn. 

I am fortunate in that literature, one 
record of the human experience, seems 
infinitely malleable. Truly worthwhile 
works reinterpret themselves with the 
times, Macbeth was Richard Nixon in the 
seventies. Is the Scot usurper now a Hai- 
tian general, or is he Bill Clinton? In 
Orange County many would find Hillary 
to be Lady Macbeth. I get new insights 
from the greatest authors the world has 
produced. We all need to continue to learn 
and expand, and our students can be our 
best teachers.-+ 
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July packet biggest in CPH Bible Study Subscription 
Service history 


St. Louis, Mo.—Concordia Publishing House announces the arrival of the newest Bible 
Study Subscription Service packet. The subscription service sends two packets each year 
with the newest adult Bible studies directly to pastors, directors of Christian education, adult 
education committees, Bible study leaders and others interested in new Bible studies. The 
service was developed to help these individuals plan adult education programs that fit the 
needs and interests of their Bible study groups. 


The newest packet, mailed in July, has a retail value of $90 and includes Study guides 
from the new Connections, God's Word for Today, Master’s Touch and Church Year series 
for adults, as well as topical studies such as We Are Family. Subscribers also will receive 
another packet in January 1995. Both postage-paid packets are mailed for the yearly 
subscription rate of only $13. Call 800 325-3381. 
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Charles W. Laabs 


Striving For Excellence 


Wettis The perceived role of the building administrator to- 
gether with his/her leadership activities is a key component in 
the identification of those schools recognized for, and character- 
ized by, excellence. 

Author’s note: Recent professional literature, news me- 
dia, and conference presentations have more sharply defined 
and demonstrated characteristics of quality schools. 

The following excerpts accent the key role of the adminis- 
trator as the responsible agentin bringing about these conditions 
as well as present a serious challenge to the very concept of a 
school’s capacity for attaining “excellence”. 


I. PRINCIPAL AND STAFF 

The cycle of progress requires that a school staff redefines itself as a 
community responsible for setting and reaching its own goals and capable of 
managing its own resources. Such redefinition means nothing less than 
establishing new working relationships among all players. As the formal 
leader of this group, the principal must not control, monitor, and direct, but 
must treat this group as a responsible community of adults. Staffs and 
principals who have historically divided responsibility for Beans un- 
equally, reserved “final say” for the principal, and expected the principal to 
ride herd on “quality control” cannot overnight share responsibility as a 
community. They must start by setting in place together the groundwork on 
which future collective action can occur. 

The principal’s and teacher leaders’ first task is to shift the group's 
compact. Three operating principles form the foundation of a new compact to 
work “smarter” collectively: 

1. Responsibility and authority go hand in hand, 


2. Children and adults learn best in trusting communities in which 
every person is both a learner and a resource for learning; and 
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3, All adult members of the school staff care for the institution and community as a whole as Well 
as for their primary roles in it. 

Gordon A. Donaldson, Jr. 

“Working Smarter Together” 

Educational Leadership, Vol. 51, No. 2, Oct., 1993. Page 15, 


II. CLEAR VISION AND PuRPOSE 

Administrators, teachers, and other professionals in these schools (characterized) by extended school hours and 
innovative time arangements) in addition to having a clear vision of the purposes of their school, appear to share 
underlying beliefs. Some of these commonalities include: 


|. a belief that all children can learn at a high level even though children have different learning 
styles and rates. This means that being fair doesn’t always mean being equal; rather, each child 
should get what he/she needs. School staffs reorganize their programs in order to have the 
flexibility to provide additional resources (especially time) as needed; 


2. the realization that social realities in the community can interfere with students’ ability to reach 
their potential. In response to these realities, the schools have accepted the challenge of providing 
non-traditional services to families, with the ultimate goal of enhancing learning; 


3. strong leadership, a vision of what is possible and a willingness to try something new; 
4. the ability to reach out to the community for services that could be offered by community 
organizations through the school. 

Julia Anderson 

“Alternative Approaches to Organizing the School Day and Year” 

The School Administrator, Vol. 51, No. 3, March, 1994, Page 15 


III. A CHALLENGE TO THE CONCEPT OF EXCELLENCE 

We've been walking around a dying horse, hesitant to pull the trigger, unwilling to admit that selling the public 
on educational excellence is a lost cause. As educators, we have not responded to this criticism by defending 
ourselves or advocating change. Rather, we have responded by proclaiming excellence. In fact, we have made 
“excellence” the most over-used word in education. And while many of our educational programs and many of our 
schools are excellent, it really doesn’t matter. The public just isn’t buying the notion that our nation has a high 
quality school system. 

So what’s the bottom line? It’s that educators have lost the battle for excellence. Superior forces mustered 
by the news media and business--with inadvertent support from some educators--have defeated us in the most 
strategic of locations, the public mind. People simply don’ tbelieve our nation has excellence in education, It’s time 
quite simply, to admit the public hasn’t bought into excellence in education, and probably they never will. [am 


notarguing we should give up on our efforts ot improve teaching and learning. Rather I am suggesting we abandon 
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proclamations of excellence and explore other options to advancing the quality of education. Instead of proclaiming 
excellence, we should be championing children. 

William J. Banach 

«We Have Lost the Battle for Excellence” 

The School Administrator, 

Vol. 51, No. 3, March, 1994. Page 40, 


[V. PRINCIPAL AND TECHNOLOGY 
Recent research suggests that seven years of administrative support, stat development and planning aes 
required before teachers fully integrate technologies into their repertoires. To move ~ process along, a . 
must have timely opportunities to use technology for classroom and personal productivity, In other ia s, When 
itis time to send letters home to parents, administrators give teachers access toa laptop computer and a voice-aware 
word processor. Then just watch how quickly they warm-up to technology. 

Vicki Hancock and Frank Betts 

“From the Lagging to the Leading Edge” 

Educational Leadership, Vol. 51, No. 7, April, 1994. Page 29. 


V. PRINCIPAL AS CHANGE-AGENT . F 
It’s an exciting time to be a school leader! Technology is just one area where we have the opportunity to use the 


many gifts that God has given us in the best possible way to have an effect on ences learning. If we let 2 
overwhelming nature of technology get the better of us, we are losing out on the potential for vast a aces oO 
educational growth and enrichment to affect the lives of people. School administrators mu at do everything possible 
tobecome well equipped for the task of coping with change, maintaining a focus on learning needs, and taking our 
technological schools into the 21st century. 

Jonathan C. Laabs 

“The Technological School” 

DLESP Topics, Vol. 4, No. 2, Fall, 1993. 





Empathy American S tyle 


I was sad because I had no Guccis until ] met a person who had no Florsheims. 
Mike Royko 
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Here are some additional hints to consider as we travel together through the “grocery 


Rich Bimler 


shelves” of life: 
1. Listen to the feelings of the people around you. 


Let The Little Children Tea ch 2, Observe how trying to meet the needs of one person may affect the needs of another 
; person at the same time. 
Us...Daily! 


3. Be ready to admit your mistakes, receive forgiveness, and move on. . 
4. Keep affirming those around you with words and actions that say--yes, you’re right! 
thank you, you’re special! 

5. Do not think that a free cookie in the bakery section is necessarily free! 


And watch for your own sounds and opportunities to learn and to teach throughout these 
days as God graciously brings us together with children of all ages! 


Multi ip lyin g I scatiise tobe convinced that God places little children into the lives | 
of us older persons in order to teach us daily of the wonders and | 
surprises of life! 

Mi ni strie 5 There I was, picking up a few quick items at the neighborhood | 

grocery store with my friends, Matthew, five, and Rachel, three. Matt 

was intent on selecting a nice little toy which he knew Gramps would | 

surely buy for him. Rachel, instead, was more intent on grabbing a free 
cookie from the bakery shop. What could a grandpa do? 

I thought I solved this dilemma by mentioning to Matt that he 

should stay in the toy aisle while I went to the next aisle to help Rachel 

pick outa gooey, chocolate cookie. Thinking this should be no big task, 


Happy shopping!+ 








I was turning my cart to head to the cookie counter when I heard Matt New, Creative, Active: CREATIVE 
simply state, “Children should not be left unattended in a grocery CONFIRMATION 
store!” And there I was again, caught in the act by alittle five year-old! ; 

I sincerely thanked Matt for reminding grandpa of this, and Minneapolis—Augsburg Fortress announces a new, active approach to Sane 
decided to wait for Matt until he picked outa little slot car racer before ministry. Creative Confirmation is a curriculum based on the Bible and Luther's Smal 
we made our journey to the bakery for Rachel to grab her conquest, | Catechism. : 

Lord, thanks for sending children to us daily. Thanks for allowing Nine flexible leader resources emphasize basic Bible literacy, the Small ate “n 
them to teach us older people. And do help us teach them a thing or two daily life in the Christian community. The curriculum includes a Planning Gu 
once-in-a-while also. suggestions for organizing class sessions. 


Students use the new Study Bible, A Contemporary Translation of Luther’s Smail 


And then to top it all off. was attempting t 
ee eee ipetuot ee Catechism, and the Youth Journal as resources. Freedom from textbooks encourages active 


grocery store scenario to their grandmother, and in order to affirm 
Matthew on his sensitivity, I simply said, “You know, Matthew, I 
really learn alot from you!” And then, without a hesitation, the words 
from the back seat of the car hit me, “Yep, you sure learn more from 
me than I learn from you!” 

Lord, help me to learn my lessons well, from people of all ages. 
Help me to live in forgiveness when I fail to be sensitive to those 
around me. And do keep those little kids around me so that I can 
continue to learn in my daily travels through grocery stores and 
through life itself! 


student participation. Os 
For ease of planning, Creative Confirmation resources come ina kitor they are available 
individually. 
To order Creative Confirmation call 800 328-4648. 
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Shirley K. Morgenthaler 


Flowers and Curriculum 


Deseaiies This is that exhilarating, fresh-start time of year. This is the 
time of year in which resolutions are made, goals are set, curriculum is 
determined. 

Did I say curriculum? That’s not so easy, you say. If you are part of 
any elementary school, you and your principal may have had many 
discussions about differences in understanding about curriculum. If you 
are in an early childhood center, your challenge may be similar, even if 
different words are used. 

As early childhood educators, we often talk about the topics we are 
teaching and call that curriculum. Apples. Ants. Butterflies. Flowers. 
Trees. Dirt. All appropriate topics, but not yet curriculum. Curriculum is 
much more than the topic! 

As early childhood educators, we often think of curriculum as 
“whatever happens.” That’s not totally wrong, but that’s not yet curricu- 
lum either. Curriculum involves the topic, the events of the day and the 
weck, the environment, the goals, and the organizing concept. It involves 
the experiences and events which simply “happen” as well as those we 

plan. In other words, the entire range of experiences and interactions in the 
classroom or care setting combine to become the curriculum for the 
children, 

Let’s consider flowers. You have chosen this topic as a part of this 


year’s curriculum. There are now some questions you need to ask 
yourself: 


What is the organizing concept for this topic? 


What are the curriculum goals? 


What real items will I bring into the classroom for children to 
investigate and observe? 


How will I make it possible for children to make their own discov- 
eries about flowers? 


What questions will I ask to move those discoveries into concepts? 
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As you search for an organizing concept, think about identifying one main idea about this 
topic that you hope the children will gain as a result of their investigations and discoveries. 
0 


Their conceptualizations are then the ideas that you use to help the children grasp the 


anizing concept you have identified. . . . 
az The om task is to develop a vision for your topic. What is the ideal set of ay = 
xperiences which you would like as a result of the topic you are planning? What eh e goals 
= will implement that vision? These will be different for each topic, but need to follow some 
inciples i t: 
nciples to guide that developmen ; 
e BeBurise the development of spiritual understandings and values. 
Encourage the development of a positive self concept. 


Encourage positive social interactions and the development of socialization skills. 


Encourage and enhance communication skills, beginning with oral language and 
moving towards print. | ea 
Encourage the effective expression of feelings and ideas through ee ne = ani 
modes, including song, painting/drawing/sculpture, drama, movement and dance. 


Encourage the development of motor skills, fitness and well-being. 


i0si inves- 
Encourage the development of curiosity and wonder through an awareness and inv 


tigation of the world around them. . . oe 
Only as the vision and goals are developed and articulated will our wor ‘a = aie 
true curriculum. The topic of flowers is nein “ aimee a a oe oe = “« 
it! into curriculum, however, will depend upon the eres 
ae ae on How that curriculum comes alive will depend on vincent and 
interest in the topic and in the artifacts, the “stuff” which you bring into : ec i : . Ps 
As you answer the remaining questions on my earlier list, you are, " “a ms ~ fae 
basic steps of curriculum development. Once you have worked through t e lis ie ie 
the vision and goals, you will be well on your way toward planning a oe a 
stimulating unit. As you join the children in investigation and pin you ms y 
own curiosity and wonder increasing. You will find that you, too, are oe ea is 
Asyou learn with children, you are creating opportunities yet ies an air . = 
their learning. As you implement one oe topic, you will become energ 
imi i implementation for other topics. = 
aa ay cori a curriculum development one of your beginning-of-school 


resolutions.-+ 
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Carl Schalk 


Growing Up in Worship 


T wing children like to pretend they are adults. When they think noone 


is watching, girls dress up in their mother’s “grown-up” clothes, or try on 
their mother’s makeup. Boys like to hop into the driver’s seat of the 
family car, grab the steering wheel, and pretend to drive. Children are 
eager to show they are growing up and can do new grown-up things. 

And parents are proud to see their children grow and mature. “You’]] 

never guess what little Johnnie can do now,” say proud parents to their 
friends and neighbors. “My, how you’ve grown,” say proud grandpar- 
ents. Parents are proud of their children and grandchildren as they 
mature, grow, and learn to do new things. And parents help their children 
learn what they need to know as they develop and mature, and help them 
avoid that which stunts or retards their growth. 

Everywhere, apparently, but in some churches. 

Not that parishes are not teaching their children. In every parish 
children are learning about worship. In too many, however, they are 
learning all the wrong things. They soon discover that real worship is for 
“adults only” as they are whisked off to “children’s church” in the 
basement. They learn by example that, above all else, worship must be 
fun. They quickly catch on that worship—in too many places trivialized 
beyond belief—is seen essentially as entertainment. And they soon learn 
that in many parishes any serious attempt to teach and nurture children— 
to help them grow up—in the worship of the Christian community seems 
to have no place at all. 

Many other churches are helping young children to grow in wor- 
ship. More congregations are helping children to participate by teaching 
them the simple melodies of the liturgy, helping them to learn the songs 
of God’s family in which they, too, can participate. As children from the 
congregation gather around the font at baptisms, pastors and parishes are 
helping children learn what baptism means in their lives as well. 

As children participate in singing--whether in parish schools choirs 
or at their parents’ side--they are beginning to learn the songs of God’s 
people at worship: psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs. In many ways and 
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, many places, parents, teachers, and congregations, by their example and patient teaching, 
4 jagchil ‘ ip life of the church 
urturing children in the worship life o e cl , 
-_ Ks ane begin another year, perhaps it is not too much to ask that the sata ; 
pildren in the worship life of the church as it takes place in schools, Sunday schoo Ss, an 
i ish activities of all kinds, take on anew seriousness. For many parishes itis the continuance 
Bs ceak they have always taken seriously. For others, it will be a seriousness which, in too 
0 


many parishes and for too many children, will be a first. 


Editor’s note; Ina forthcoming issue, Susan Wente will give practical tips on how she carried out =e 
: 1 Schalk mentions in this article. The title: “Teaching the Liturgy: a Practical Approac 


( 


of the ideas Car 
to Worship Education.”) 





Lutheran Education Association Receives AAL 
Grants 


Appleton, Wis.—The Lutheran Education Association (LEA), River Forest, has been 
awarded $25,000 in grants from Aid Association for Lutherans (AAL). . 

The LEA is made up of teachers, principals and administrators Es Lutheran Raa 
within the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. Two individual grants will help the LEA wit 
the following programs: i 

¢ A $15,000 grant will sponsor a “Beginning Teacher OAGe DY during SUC: - 
for 50 to 75 teachers who have completed their first year of FACIE: abs academy’s goa ue 
be to encourage and empower the new teachers in their role if mH OISAEYs The acadenly o 
will provide the opportunity for the teachers to reflect on their first year of teaching, whic! 
is often stressful and challenging. 

A $10,000 grant will help create a membership data base HO the LEA. ne data Buse 
will be used to manage daily membership responsibilities, provide ESOMIES Phas 
about members’ skills and expertise, provide information for recognition of bie ee 
ministry milestones and support the total work of the church through Lutheran schools an 


specialized ministries. 
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Eugene L. Krentz 


What Really Matters? 


Tie cover of Parade Magazine, that comes along with the Sunday 

paper, caught my attention. The headline was in bold type, “What Really 
Matters?” Important and good question, I thought. It motivated me to 
read the story on the inside pages. 

Somewhat to my surprise, the article was about Hollywood stars and 
what counts in life, The quotes from Alec Baldwin, star of the recent 
movie The Shadow were engaging and thought provoking, 

“Actors become addicted to the idea of being hard-living, drinking, 
fighting kind of madmen.” 

“T think by now I've learned a little about what's important in life.” 

“I'd love to beable to give my children what my father gave me. One 
of the great things in parents is that they help you distinguish between 
what really matters and what doesn’t matter in life.” 

Itdoes get oneto thinking, What is itthat really matters in life for me, 
or for you? The rush and press of life doesn’t tend to give us much time 
to think, more than superficially, about the things that really matter, 
That's too bad. 

Occasionally, world events or personal experiences compel us to 
think more deeply about what matters. It is not surprising that on 
occasion the things that matter are related to the very things that parents 
once tried to teach us. As the years pass, | am struck by how much loving 
parents taught me and how wise they really were. What they shared 
wasn't complicated or deeply philosophical. It was, however, important 
for living and there was, at the very center, a faith connection--a Christ 
connection. 

The magazine article about Hollywood stars makes no reference to 
faith, God, or anything religious. Too bad, because that really matters, 

As achurch, as parents, and as individual Christians we know what 
matters. It’s an unmistakable connection at the center of things--a faith 
connection, a Christ connection, This is what must matter most, We must 
tell and teach it boldly to our children so that they, too, will be wise 
enough to “distinguish between what really matters and what doesn’t 
matter in life.” 
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Wany people don’t realize that Lutheran Brotherhood has received the highest nace a at 
| i re 
A Nees ior); Standard & Poor’s (AAA); and Duff & Phelps (AAA). We're among 1% of all life insu 
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“AT ry his series helps you heg 
e for All : 


God speaking to you to¢ ay 


And Justic 3 } 
ga Wy BSS — lovingly, emphatically 
Personally. As you Study Hi 
Word book by book, you'll find: 
chapter-by-chapter background 
information; questions and learn 
ing experiences that promote 
exciting and challenging discus. 
sions; and activities that reveal 
> lnltioaany aod haed > Compouen poopie how God speaks to the deepest 
* Meaningless religion « Renewal in the Messiah : 
Bis J concerns of your heart. 


Each eight to 13 sessions 


Amos: And Justice for All Matthew: His Kingdom Forever 


Galatians: The Cost of Freedom 
1 Peter: Claimed by God 


Revelation: Interpreting the Prophecy 
Psalms: Conversations with God 


Genesis: Rooted in Relationship Colossians/Philemon: Take a New 


Look at Christ 
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